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INTRODUCTION 

In  the  pages  which  follow  are  presented  the  papers 
read  or  delivered  at  a  conference  on  the  topic,  "Financing 
of  Public  Education  in  New  Mexico."  The  conference  was 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of  New  Mexico 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  writer's  class  on  "Public  School 
Finances,"  with  Mr.  James  M.  Bickley,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Clovis,  New  Mexico,  in  general  charge. 

The  papers  are  presented  verbatim,  with  minor  edit- 
ing as  to  form.  The  only  regulations  placed  upon  each  of 
the  several  writers  or  speakers  was  that  his  paper  contain 
approximately  two  thousand  words,  or  be  of  such  length  as 
to  consume  in  delivery  approximately  twenty  minutes. 
Neither  the  editor  of  this  publication  nor  any  other  person 
officially  concerned  with  promoting  the  conference  is  in  any 
way  responsible  for  the  views  expressed  herein.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  control  or  influence  the  content  of  these  papers. 

The  conference  was  well  attended,  especially  the  ses- 
sion at  which  the  Governor  of  New  Mexico  spoke.  The 
papers  were  wrell  presented  and  favorably  received.  The 
several  speakers  were  frank  in  expressing  themselves  and 
stating  their  positions,  and  although  they  were  for  the  most 
part  public  school  employees,  no  attempt  to  "whitewash" 
the  educational  group  was  discernible. 

The  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to  bring  together 
school  administrators  of  the  state,  and  such  laymen  as 
might  be  interested,  for  an  opportunity  to  discuss  financial 
policies  and  plans  for  raising  and  distributing  school 
revenue,  and  for  getting  the  greatest  value  from  each  dol- 
lar spent  for  education.  In  face  of  the  movement  toward 
greater  state  support,  those  who  promoted  the  conference 
thought  it  wise  that  public  school  administrators  be  given, 
prior  to  the  next  legislative  session,  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
change views  and  to  discuss  the  issues  involved  in  the  financ- 
ing of  public  education. 

Although  a  special  session  of  the  legislature  was  called 
during  the  present  year  for  meeting  the  financial  crisis  pre- 
cipitated  by   the   passage    of   a   twenty-mill    limitation    on 


pro:  erty,  the  legislation  enacted  was  of  a  temporary  nature, 
and,  at  the  session  convening  early  in  the  coming  year,  the 
same  matters  will  again  confront  our  legislators.  The  busi- 
ness or  sales  tax  act,  containing  a  method  of  apportionment 
designed  to  maintain  the  same  budget  levels  as  prevailed  in 
1933-34,  is  effective  for  the  present  fiscal  year  only. 

It  was  the  sense  of  those  attending  the  conference  that 
no  group  resolutions  or  recommendations  should  grow  out 
of  the  conference.  The  purpose  of  such  a  gathering,  espe- 
cially when  held  under  the  auspices  of  one  of  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning,  it  was  decided,  was  merely  to  dis- 
cuss frankly  the  several  topics  embraced  by  the  program. 
Such  matters  as  warranted  a  concensus  of  opinion  of  school 
men.  the  group  conceded,  should  be  deferred  until  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  New  Mexico  Educational  Association. 

Space  does  not  permit  the  presentation  of  several  short 
addresses  made  in  the  course  of  the  conference,  nor  of  the 
discussions  following  each  of  the  several  topics.  Unfor- 
tunately, a  shortage  of  time  made  it  necessary  to  limit  sev- 
eral of  the  discussion  periods.  A  special  meeting  was  called 
at  the  close  of  the  conference,  however,  to  consider  such  un- 
finished matters  as  came  within  the  scope  of  the  confer- 
ence. Practically  none  of  the  discussions  were  directed 
toward  refutation  of  the  papers  presented,  but  rather  were 
devoted  to  clarification  and  expansion  of  the  papers. 

Without  making  any  careful  attempt  to  summarize  the 
value  of  the  conference,  it  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  the 
conference  was  justifiable  and  that  something  worth  while 
was  accomplished. 

The  greatest  single  outcome,  perhaps,  was  to  bring  the 
issues  out  into  the  open,  and  to  come  to  a  common  under- 
standing of  public  education. 

Owing  to  the  importance  of  the  final  topic  of  the  confer- 
ence, "A  Future  Legislative  Program  for  Financing  Public 
Education  in  New  Mexico,"  the  rejoinders  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal speakers  are  presented  in  this  bulletin.  Each  speaker 
was  given  an  opportunity  to  reply  to  the  supplementary 
remarks  of  the  other.  j    e    Seyfried. 

University  of  New  Mexico, 
August  10,  1934. 
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A  Conference  Report 

On  Financing  of  Public  Education 

in  New  Mexico 

OPENING  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 

By  James  M.  Bickley 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Clovis,  N.  M. 

The  purpose  of  this  conference  is  to  discuss  school  finances,  with 
special  reference  to  our  state.  The  University  and  a  group  of  public 
school  men  believed  that  it  would  be  wise  for  those  attending  the 
summer-school  session  to  give  thought  and  study  to  this  question, 
and  to  ask  other  interested  persons  to  discuss  public  school  finances 
with  us.  Accordingly,  a  number  of  men  in  the  field,  as  well  as  sev- 
eral now  attending  the  University,  have  been  asked  to  prepare  papers 
on  various  topics  and  to  present  them  at  this  conference. 

I  assume  that  each  individual  in  attendance  on  this  conference 
realizes  the  importance  of  our  meeting,  and  has  a  full  appreciation 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  general  problem  that  confronts  us.  Our  gath- 
ering is  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  an  emergency,  as  the  question  of 
what  direction  we  shall  follow  in  the  years  to  come  is  now  upon  us. 

With  these  few  brief  remarks  the  conference  is  officially  declared 
open.  I  hope  that  you  will  be  with  us  as  much  of  the  next  two  days 
as  you  possibly  can.  Our  program  has  been  carefully  prepared,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  our  meetings  will  be  valuable  to  you 
and  to  the  cause  of  education. 
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ADDRESS   OF   WELCOME 

By  J.  F.  Zimmerman 
President  of  the  University  of  New  Mexico 

You  have  met  here  in  conference  on  vital  questions  relating  to 
the  financing  of  public  education  in  New  Mexico.  The  subjects  to  be 
considei'ed  include  the  principles  underlying  the  financial  support 
of  public  education,  state  and  national  legislation  in  the  field  of  public 
school  finance,  special  revenue  programs  and  economy  measures  bear- 
ing on  the  support  and  maintenance  of  public  schools,  analysis  of 
the  cost  of  education  in  comparison  with  other  governmental  expendi- 
tures, and  finally,  the  problems  of  sane  control  and  fair  appoi-tion- 
ment  of  public  school  funds. 

The  underlying  motive  of  the  conference  is  the  improvement  of 
public  education  in  the  state.  The  more  immediate  objective  is  a 
clearer  understanding  of  all  problems  relating  to  finance,  but  this 
clearer  understanding  is  sought  in  order  that  we  may  plan  for  the 
public  schools  more  wisely,  and  do  our  job  more  efficiently  in  the 
future.  It  is  obvious  to  all  of  us  that  school  finances  in  New  Mexico 
are  vital,  not  as  an  end  in  themselves  but  only  as  the  means  to  an 
end,  namely,  the  training  of  the  future  citizens  of  this  commonwealth. 

This  goal  of  public  education  has  been  the  justification  of  all 
recent  federal  aid  to  education,  and  the  future  plans  of  our  national 
government  indicate  that  mass  education  at  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary level  is  to  become  a  fixed  policy  of  the  New  Deal  in  our 
American  democracy.  As  a  consequence  of  this  policy  a  new 
national  recognition  has  come  to  the  teaching  profession,  which  de- 
mands that  we  renew  our  devotion  to  the  task  with  zealous  determi- 
nation to  relate  our  work  more  vitally  to  the  enlarged  social,  economic, 
and  humanitarian  purposes  of  the  national  government.  In  my 
opinion,  adequate  public  support  for  public  education  will  be  the 
fixed  policy  of  all  states  in  the  future,  but  conflicts  of  opinion  over 
revenue-producing  measures  will  continue  to  confront  us,  while  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  to  control  and  distribution  of  revenues  will  con- 
tinue to  engage  our  attention. 

Public  school  leaders  in  New  Mexico  are  aware  of  the  existence 
of  conflicting  views  relating  to  taxation  and  revenue  distribution  aris- 
ing out  of  apparently  conflicting  interest  between  taxing  units  and 
especially  between  urban  and  rural  areas.  If  all  or  even  part  of 
these  conflicting  views  can  be  resolved  or  harmonized,  the  work  of 
the  conference  will  be  more  than  justified.  Speakers  who  have  long 
studied  the   question   of   state   government   finances   appear   on   your 
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program.  It  is  desirable  that  those  studying  state  taxation  and  gov- 
ernmenl  tests  hcco me  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  financial  pro- 
gram of  public  education.  Likewise  students  of  public  school  finance 
should  seek  to  understand  better  the  total  problem  of  state  finances. 

It  seems  obvious  that  in  the  future  state  government  in  all  of  its 
phases  will  undergo  considerable  readjustment  in  order  to  attain  the 
larger  social  purposes  of  the  national  government.  Those  purposes 
will  become  clearer  as  we  proceed,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  that 
their  realization  will  demand  reorganization  and  redirection  of  the 
public  school  program  in  America.  Public  education  doubtless  will  be 
the  outstanding  agency  through  which  the  evolving  social  and  cul- 
tural development  of  our  national  life  will  be  achieved.  Already 
numerous  experiments  in  character  education,  in  citizenship  training, 
in  occupational  guidance,  and  in  community  building  are  under  way 
at  the  expense  of  the  Federal  Government  with  the  public  schools  and 
the  higher  educational  institutions  as  the  agencies  for  carrying  them 
on.  The  Ten  Year  Planning  Program  for  the  states  and  for  the  na- 
tion will  have  at  its  center  a  program  of  public  education  with  revised 
and  socialized  curricula  for  city  and  rural  schools. 

The  leaders  of  public  education  in  New  Mexico  will  need  to  plan 
for  their  schools  such  an  educational  program,  adequately  financed  in 
every  county  of  the  state,  so  that  our  children  may  be  prepared  for 
more  abundant  living  and  for  more  effective  citizenship  in  state  and 
nation.  Being  in  full  sympathy  and  accord  with  this  worthy  mis- 
sion, it  is  a  distinct  pleasure  to  me  to  extend  a  cordial  welcome  to 
the  educational  leaders  of  New  Mexico,  now  assembled  at  this  con- 
ference. 


RESPONSE   TO   THE   ADDRESS   OF   WELCOME 

By  H.  P.  Brunnel 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Estancia,  N.  M. 

We  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  the  realization  of  an  American 
ideal  in  education,  namely,  equal  opportunities  for  all  school  children, 
regardless  of  the  accident  of  national  derivation  or  geographical  loca- 
tion. The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  we  have  progressed  so  rapidly  toward 
the  realization  of  this  ideal  that  we  have  lost  sight,  to  a  great  extent, 
of  the  real  purpose  of  the  public  schools. 

For  about  a  decade  following  the  close  of  the  World  War  it 
appeared  that  the  chief  aim  of  schools  was  to  extract  money  from 
the  pockets  of  the  people  to  use  as  rapidly  as  possible,  without  much 
regard  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  to  be  used  or  the  benefits  to 
be  derived.  I  want  to  say,  however,  that  I  know  from  personal  expe- 
rience, and  from  the  experience  of  many  of  my  fellow-administrators, 
that  this  course  was  in  many  cases  not  the  fault  of  school  adminis- 
trators and  teachers  themselves.  Many  superintendents  and 
teachers  protested  vigorously  against  the  use  of  large  sums  of  money 
for  buildings  and  useless  equipment.  The  people  at  large,  however, 
had  become  almost  insane  in  the  idea  that  all  the  ills  that  might  in  the 
future  possess  our  society  would  be  cured  or  prevented  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  spending  money  lavishly.  In  that  program,  of  course,  we 
were  riding  for  a  fall,  and,  when  the  fall  came,  teachers  and  school 
administrators,  including  many  who  had  protested  against  extrava- 
gant expenditures,  were  forced  to  take  the  blame  for  the  lack  of 
foresight. 

In  the  State  of  New  Mexico  much  criticism  has  been  directed 
toward  our  school  administrators.  But  the  effect  has  probably  been 
beneficial,  as  school  administrators,  finding  tliat  they  were  blamed 
for  things  over  which  they  had  little  control,  have  awakened  to  their 
responsibility  and  have  made  a  determined  effort  to  exercise  a  reason- 
able amount  of  control  over  school  expenditures. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  do  not  have  greater  facilities  for  ex- 
plaining to  the  people  of  the  state  at  large,  in  an  unbiased  manner,  the 
work  of  our  educators.  It  is  rather  annoying,  to  say  the  least,  to 
hear  this  unselfish,  devoted  group  frequently  referred  to  as  the  "chief 
educational  block."  Many  of  our  legislators  even  applied  this  term 
to  us  when  we  attempted  to  secure  funds  sufficient  to  keep  the  public 
schools  open  and  functioning  on  a  respectable  level. 

We  are  fortunate  in  this  state  in  the  kind  of  leadership  that  has 
been   developed   in   our   state   educational    institutions.      New    Mexico 
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has  a  right   to  be  proud  of  the  quality  of  leadership  that  is  being  dis- 
played by  the  Beveral  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

We  are  happy  to  be  here  for  the  purpose  of  considering  public 
school  finances  discussing  means  of  providing  money  for  keeping  the 
schools  going,  how  to  control  our  revenues  wisely,  and  how  we  can 
make  each  dollar  spent  for  public  education  yield  the  highest  degree 
of  social  service.  We  are  most  grateful  to  the  University  and  to  its 
President    for  providing  this  opportunity. 


FINANCING    OF    PUBLIC    EDUCATION    IN 
NEW   MEXICO 

By  A.  W.  Hockenhull 

Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico 

The  subject  "Financing  of  Public  Education  in  New  Mexico," 
for  the  discussion  of  which  this  conference  has  been  called,  deals  with 
our  most  important  problem  in  New  Mexico.  The  President  and 
faculty  of  the  University  of  New  Mexico  deserve  the  appreciation  of 
all  our  people  in  making  possible  such  an  opportunity  for  the  con- 
sideration of  all  aspects  of  a  matter  in  which  we  are  all  so  deeply 
interested. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  I  should  take  up  your  time  on 
this  occasion  with  any  lengthy  exposition  of  the  factors  involved 
in  the  problem  of  financing  public  education  in  New  Mexico  or  in 
expressing  views  as  to  the  specific  methods  to  be  applied  in  its  solu- 
tion. That  is  the  purpose  of  your  conference  and  the  subject  will 
be  dealt  with  both  intensively  and  comprehensively  by  those  who  will 
participate  in  the  discussion  of  the  significant  subjects  which  appear 
on  your  program. 

The  importance  of  education  in  the  United  States  has  been 
stressed  from  the  days  of  the  founding  of  our  government  to  the 
present.  Being  a  government,  as  Lincoln  said,  "of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people,"  it  is  clear  that  the  success  of  what  has 
been  called  this  experiment  of  popular  government  can  succeed  only 
as  the  people  are  informed  and  educated.  No  language  has  expressed 
this  principle  more  strongly  than  the  words  of  Madison — "popular 
government  without  popular  information  and  education  is  but  the 
prelude  to  a  farce  or  tragedy  or  perhaps  both." 

The  problems  of  public  education  then  have  to  do  with  imme- 
diate objectives  and  forms  of  education  and  with  the  financing  of  the 
system.  These  involve  questions  of  the  most  practical  sort.  Methods 
and  policies  in  education  constitute  the  business  of  educational  experts 
— a  subject  with  which,  as  I  understand  it,  your  present  conference 
does  not  deal  and  my  remarks  will,  therefore,  be  confined  to  the  sub- 
ject which  you  are  considering. 

The  term  "public  education"  is  not,  I  assume,  restricted  to  the 
elementary  and  high  schools  but  includes  the  whole  system  of  edu- 
cation supported  by  public  funds  which  would  include  our  institutions 
of  higher  learning.  It  may  be  assumed,  too,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
in  discussing  the  question  of  financing  a  system  of  public  education, 
that  we  have  in  mind  a  system  that  will  be  operated  upon  a  basis  of 
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the  utmost  economy.  In  such  a  system  extravagance  and  waste  are 
eliminated  I  feel  sun-  that  you  do  not  contemplate  the  financing  of 
any  system  of  public  education  that  would  require  more  to  be  taken 
from  the  Dockets  of  taxpayers  than  would  be  necessary  to  realize  the 
educational  objective  we  have  in  mind. 

As  compared  with  other  states,  New  Mexico  has  a  remarkable 
record  in  its  attempt  to  meet  educational  needs.  Considering  its  lim- 
ited resources  our  people  have  contributed  generously  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  school  facilities.  When  it  is  considered 
that,  this  development  has  taken  place  within  a  period  of  less  than 
twenty  years,  we  have  much  to  feel  proud  of,  even  when  we  feel  that 
there  is  much  still  to  be  done  in  the  improvement  of  educational 
administration  and  instructional  and  other  facilities.  Some  of  our 
shortcomings  may  be  found  to  be  due  to  the  lack  of  planning  in  the 
earlier  years  of  educational  development  in  New  Mexico.  This 
applies  especially  to  the  system  of  higher  education.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  our  legislature  found  it  necessary  to  establish  so  many  insti- 
tutions in  various  parts  of  the  state.  This  has  left  us  with  a  problem 
with  which  we  have  to  deal  in  connection  with  the  larger  problem  of 
financing  public  education.  Some  means  will  have  to  be  found  where- 
by the  work  of  these  various  institutions  will  be  correlated  and  co- 
ordinated so  as  to  meet  our  needs  more  efficiently  and  at  less  costs. 
We  all  realize  that  we  cannot  afford  to  maintain  and  opei-ate  two 
institutions  doing  the  same  kinds  of  work  if  the  needs  can  be  ade- 
quately met  through  the  operation  of  one  institution.  This  does  not 
mean  that  physical  consolidations  of  institutional  plants  can  be 
brought  about,  however  desirable.  In  the  minds  of  most  people  who 
have  thought  about  the  matter,  it  is  possible,  however,  that  adjust- 
ments may  be  made  which  will  make  possible  the  reduction  in  the 
expenditures  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  higher  educational 
institutions.  The  suggestion  that  there  should  be  one  board  of  con- 
trol is  certainly  one  to  be  given  careful  consideration.  Through  some 
agency  or  other  a  thorough  survey  must  be  made  as  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  so  correlating  and  co-ordinating  the  work  of  our  eight  educa- 
tional institutions  that  we  may  have  the  results  desired  at  less  cost. 
Any  saving  effected  in  educational  expenditures  for  the  operation  of 
our  higher  institutions  can  be  applied  to  the  needs  of  our  elementary 
and  high  school  systems. 

In  discussing  the  matter  of  revenues  required  for  elementary  and 
high  schools,  it  is,  I  believe,  necessary  to  appraise  and  carefully  exam- 
ine the  present  organization  and  administration  of  the  system.  Such 
a  survey  would  deal  with  such  questions  as  consolidations  of  districts, 
teachers'  salaries  in  relation  to  teachers'  loads,  methods  of  transporta- 
tion, fuel  costs,  expenditures  for  supplies  and  equipment,  insurance, 
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and  other  items  of  expense.  These  subjects  are  all  to  be  considered 
in  your  conference  here  and  I  infer  that  your  plans  involve  the  dis- 
cussion of  economies,  and  to  the  extent  that  economies  can  be  effected 
the  problem  of  revenue  will  be  partially  solved. 

In  the  development  of  our  system  of  financing  public  education 
the  effort  has  been  to  diversify  the  source  of  revenue.  Our  present 
crisis  in  educational  administration  has  arisen  because  75  per  cent  of 
such  revenues  were  derived  from  a  source  which  has  largely  failed. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  on  the  history  of  the  property  tax 
or  its  failure  to  meet  the  needs  of  government  in  periods  of  depres- 
sion. It  is  because  of  this  fact  that  New  Mexico  is  experimenting 
with  a  form  of  revenue  for  the  public  schools  that  is  derived  immedi- 
ately from  every  citizen  of  the  state.  I  believe  to  the  fullest  possi- 
ble extent  in  the  theory  of  levying  taxes  according  to  the  ability  to 
pay  theory.  In  times  of  prosperity  we  have  property  values  and  we 
have  income  and  other  sources  that  furnish  ample  revenue.  To  some 
extent  these  revenues  are  available  in  times  of  depression  but  we 
know  from  practical  experience  that  the  yield  diminishes.  Condi- 
tions in  1934  are  radically  different  from  conditions  in  1929  and  we 
are,  therefore,  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  sources  of  revenue  that  will 
yield  what  we  need  for  educational  and  other  governmental  purposes. 
It  was  my  hope  that  we  might  find  it  possible  to  secure  our  revenues 
from  taxes  on  luxuries  and  incomes,  and  franchise  taxes.  None  of 
these  sources,  however,  would  meet  the  situation  to  any  adequate 
extent  and  we  were  reluctantly  brought  to  the  realization  of  the  neces- 
sity for  a  tax  upon  business  that  would  be  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumers. It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  this  law  expires  on  June  30th, 
next,  and  that  the  problem  will  face  the  next  legislature  when  it  meets 
in  January,  1935. 

The  financing  of  educational  systems  or  of  any  other  govern- 
mental function  is  a  matter  of  taxation,  and  taxation  has  a  direct 
relationship  to  economic  resources.  These  questions  involve  condi- 
tions affecting  business  and  industry.  A  few  years  ago  we  were  pros- 
perous; business  and  industry  made  profits,  bought  equipment  and 
supplies  on  an  extensive  scale  and  gave  employment  to  thousands  of 
our  people  at  good  wages  and  salaries.  In  those  years  questions  of 
taxation  gave  us  little  concern.  In  these  later  years,  however,  condi- 
tions which  I  need  not  discuss  here  have  resulted  in  the  restriction 
of  business  activity  to  such  an  extent  that  those  employed  in  1929 
have  lost  their  jobs  and  positions,  production  has  decreased  and 
profits  have  disappeared.  Figures  from  reliable  sources  show  us 
that  our  basic  industries,  including  agriculture,  livestock,  and  mining, 
have  suffered  such  relapses  as  to  create  a  serious  situation.  Naturally 
other  lines  of  business  have  been  affected  and  we  realize  now,  more 
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than  ever,  to  what  extent  the  prosperity  of  the  people  of  New  Mexico 
has  depended  upon  these  industries.  Thai  we  have  great  resources  is 
a  consideration  that  leads  us  to  have  hopes  for  the  future.  When 
these  basic  industries  are  re-estahlished  on  a  sound  basis  and  other 
resources  developed,  I  feel  sure  that  New  Mexico  will  be  able  to  solve 
our  problems  with  less  difficulty. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  government  it  was  a  comparatively  small 
matter  to  finance  governmental  functions.  Community  needs  were 
few  and  simple,  at  least  in  the  minds  of  those  who  were  trying  to 
establish  homes  in  a  new  country  under  primitive  conditions.  But 
our  needs  have  become  many  and  our  society  has  become  complex  in 
its  unnumerable  relationships.  There  still  remains  the  necessity  for 
financing  the  primary  functions  of  maintaining  law  and  order.  In- 
creasing intelligence  has  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  measures  for 
social  welfare.  Methods  of  transportation  and  communication  have 
brought  about  increasing  demands  for  public  funds.  To  anticipate 
our  needs  we  have  felt  the  necessity  for  borrowing  future  revenues 
and  we  have,  therefore,  laid  upon  ourselves  the  burden  of  taxation 
for  meeting  debt  obligations.  It  is  not  only  education  but  all  these 
other  needs  which  must  be  met  and  it  will,  therefore,  not  be  possible 
for  the  administrator  to  ignore  any  of  the  essential  functions  of  gov- 
ernment or  any  of  the  needs  which  civilization  involves.  It  is  these 
considerations  which  face  the  legislature  and  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  government;  and  other  problems,  and  the  difficulty  of  the 
problem  of  governmental  financing,  especially  in  a  state  or  under  con- 
ditions of  limited  resources,  lies  in  the  distribution  of  such  revenue 
as  may  be  available  among  the  several  functions  of  government, 
according  to  their  relative  importance.  Among  these  I  consider  educa- 
tion as  the  most  important  under  a  democratic  form  of  government 
such  as  ours. 

To  aid  us  in  approaching  and  solving  these  problems  and 
demands,  I  have  appointed  a  legislative  committee,  which  to  my  mind, 
is  the  most  progressive  step  ever  taken  by  our  legislature.  This  com- 
mittee will  have  the  responsibility  of  presenting  to  our  next  legisla- 
tive a  well-planned  and  progressive  program. 

Also  of  recent  date,  it  has  bee-n  my  obligation  as  Governor  to 
appoint  a  general  Planning  Board  for  the  state,  and  this  board,  in 
conjunction  with  our  Federal  Government,  is  now  functioning  in  a 
splendid  way.  This  board  will  also  work  diligently  upon  the  impor- 
tant problem  of  "Financing  our  Public  Education."  These  impor- 
tant steps  looking  to  our  future  welfare  is  indeed  an  encouraging 
event.  May  I  suggest  and  express  the  hope  that  from  this  institu- 
tion and  these  important  meetings  will  evolve  a  plan  to  assist  and 
work   with   these   two   committees.      This   institution   will,    no    doubt. 
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take  the  lead  and  show  the  way  and  the  others  will  follow.  My 
conviction  is  that  we  must  enlist  the  co-operation  of  every  interest.  A 
proper  committee  appointed  by  you  to  aid  in  this  important  work 
will  lend  encouragement  to  the  entire  state. 

May  I  extend  thanks  and  appreciation  to  you  for  this  opportu- 
nity and  with  the  hope  that  lasting  good  will  be  the  result  of  your 
meetings.  When  I  can  be  of  service  and  show  my  friendship  for  edu- 
cation, command  me. 


PRINCIPLES     UNDERLYING    THE    FINANCING    OF 

PUBLIC   EDUCATION 

By  J.  L.  Gill 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Belen,  N.  M. 

During  the  prosperous  decade  preceding  the  depi-ession,  education 
in  America  experienced  a  period  of  growth  and  development  un- 
equaled  perhaps  in  all  history.  In  fact,  the  schools  enjoyed  a  boom 
period  closely  paralleling  that  of  industry.  The  schools,  apparently, 
had  been  accepted  as  a  vital  part  of  our  national  life  and  their  con- 
tinued growth  and  prosperity  assured.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
who  foresaw  the  rocks  before  we  hit  them,  most  of  those  interested  in 
the  schools  gave  little  thought  to  our  methods  of  financing  the  ever- 
increasing  costs  of  education,  or  to  the  possibility  of  organized  oppo- 
sition to  these  cost  increases.  We  reasoned  that  since  the  national 
income  was  approximately  ninety  billions  annually  surely  no  one 
would  ever  complain  about  the  expenditure  of  a  few  billions  for 
schools,  certainly  not  when  such  huge  sums  were  being  spent  for 
cosmetics,  chewing  gum,  cigarettes,  automobiles,  and  the  like.  We 
certainly  did  not  make  any  concerted  effort  to  correct  the  evils  of 
our  financial  systems,  which  systems  we  wei'e  worried  would  some  day 
be  subjected  to  organized  opposition.     And  then  came  the  depression. 

Almost  over  night  we  found  ourselves  face  to  face  with  a  prob- 
lem which  threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  system  of  education 
we  had  so  confidently  believed  was  only  in  its  infancy.  Taxpayers 
began  to  clamor  for  reduced  taxes;  reduced  expenditures  resulted. 
And  needless  to  say,  from  the  first,  school  budgets  have  borne  the 
brunt  of  the  reductions  regardless  of  the  hardships  imposed. 

There  are  apparent  many  factors  which  have  contributed  to  the 
dillema  with  which  the  schools  have  been  faced,  but  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  potent  factors  has  been  the  inherent  weakness  of  our 
system,  or  systems,  of  school  finance.  Had  we  given  more  attention 
to  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  the  financing  of  public 
education  during  the  prosperous  years,  unquestionably  we  would  have 
been  spared  some  of  the  anguish  of  the  last  few  years.  However, 
there  is  no  merit  in  lamenting  over  past  errors  in  strategy.  We  must 
face  the  issues  as  they  now  are  and  try  to  formulate  a  set  of  prin- 
ciples of  finance  having  the  approval  of  experts,  and  unite  in  fight- 
ing for  their  adoption. 

Before  undertaking  to  discuss  the  principles  underlying  the 
financing  of  the  public  schools  it  is  necessary  that  certain  general 
principles  of  public  education  be  set  forth. 
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It  has  been  taken  for  granted,  and  so  held  by  the  courts,  that 
the  state  has  a  right  to  tax  persons  without  children  to  educate  the 
children  of  their  neighbors  regardless  of  the  financial  status  of  those 
educated.  There  must  be  some  reason  for  this  being  held  logical,  for 
no  one  would  dare  suggest  that  a  tax  be  levied  to  supply  a  certain 
quota  of  food  and  clothing  to  each  and  every  child  regardless  of  the 
financial  condition  of  his  parents.  However,  if  we  conceive  of  edu- 
cation as  a  right  of  each  child  in  order  that  he  may  benefit  personally 
from  it  without  regard  for  social  benefits,  then  we  have  just  as 
much  right  to  tax  for  food  and  clothing  as  for  schooling.  Free 
public  schools  cannot  be  justified  if  we  think  only  in  terms  of  indi- 
vidual benefits,  for  an  individual  may  benefit  from  education  without 
contributing  anything  in  return  to  the  society  providing  the  educa- 
tion. The  real  function  of  the  public  schools  which  justifies  their 
continued  and  adequate  support  is  to  guide  in  the  formation  of  habits 
of  conduct  which  will  enable  the  individual  properly  to  adjust  himself 
to  an  increasingly  complex  social  structure,  and  to  assist  in  the  proper 
development  of  natural  capacities.  If  we  neglect  the  develop- 
ment of  habits  which  contribute  to  better  social  adjustment 
and  stress  only  the  development  of  capacities,  which  has  been  too 
strongly  the  aim  in  the  past,  then  we  cannot,  except  as  a  matter  of 
tradition  or  charity,  justify  free  public  education.  Neither  can  we 
justify  a  system  of  education  that  provides  proper  training  for  some 
and  neglects  to  provide  a  similar  training  for  others  merely  because 
through  accident  of  birth  they  happen  to  reside  in  some  less  favored 
section.  Briggs  says,  "Democracy  provides  education  for  all  its 
children  as  a  long  term  investment  to  insure  its  own  perpetuation 
and  to  promote  its  own  interests."1  He  further  states  that,  "If 
democracy  is  to  continue  and  to  be  made  better,  there  must  be  pro- 
vided for  all  future  citizens  an  education  that  insures  their  knowl- 
edge of  what  democracy  is  and  should  be,  their  devotion  to  the  ideals 
on  which  it  is  built,  their  acceptance  of  an  obligation  to  contribute  to 
the   alma   mater,   and  abilities   to   make   the   contribution    of   value."2 

Morrison  defines  the  function  of  the  public  schools  in  essentially 
the  same  manner  by  answering  the  question,  What  is  school  money 
intended  to  buy?  His  answer  is,  "It  is  intended  to  buy  intelligent 
and  well-trained  citizenship  and  nothing  else."3  Morrison  thus  defines 
the  public  schools  as  citizenship  schools  and  constantly  emphasizes  the 


1.  Briggs,   Thomas   H.     Secondary  Education.     New    York :    Macmillan   Co.,    1933, 
p.   212. 

2.  Ibid.,   p.   215. 

3.  Morrison,    Henry    C.      School   Revenue.     Chicago:    The    University    of    Chicago 
Press,   1930,  p.  85. 
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importance  "t"   keeping  this  definition   in   mind  if  we  are  to  justify 
i  nding  public  money  for  their  upkeep. 

The  acceptance  of  t ht-  function  of  public  education  just  given 
makes  mandatory  the  recognition  of  the  need  for  a  unit  of  administra- 
tion broad  enough  to  he  in  keeping  with  this  function.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  state  constitutes  such  a  unit,  and  we  shall  recommend 
as  the  first  principle  underlying  an  adequate  system  of  financing  pub- 
lic education  that  the  state  be  made  the  unit  of  educational  adminis- 
t  ration. 

The  principle  of  state  responsibility  for  education  is  not  new. 
The  federal  constitution,  through  the  tenth  amendment,  leaves  to  the 
states  the  control  and  operation  of  the  schools,  and  throughout  our 
national  history  the  states  have  exercised  more  or  less  control  over 
the  type  of  schooling  offered  by  local  units.  However,  in  matters  of 
finance,  until  within  quite  recent  times,  the  control  over  the  schools  ex- 
ercised by  the  state  did  not  extend  much  beyond  that  of  giving  the  local 
units  the  right  to  levy  taxes.  This  hands-off  policy  of  the  state  oper- 
ated without  any  marked  injustices  as  long  as  the  wealth  of  the 
school  districts  was  composed  largely  of  farm  property,  and  hence 
fairly  equal;  but  with  the  growth  of  urban  communities,  and  the  con- 
sequent concentration  of  wealth  in  other  than  farm  property,  gross 
inequalities  among  districts  began  to  appear.  In  1874,  Massachusetts, 
that  leader  in  educational  reforms,  recognized  the  growing  difference 
in  burden  of  school  support  and  tried  to  overcome  this  difference  and 
share  the  responsibility  of  providing  adequate  schooling  for  all  chil- 
dren by  giving  to  the  rural  schools  all  the  state  school  funds  available. 
New  Jersey,  with  a  similar  purpose  in  mind,  in  1881  set  aside  a  re- 
serve fund  to  be  distributed  at  the  disci'etion  of  the  state  board  of 
education.1  Cubberley  found  equalization  laws  in  eight  states  in  1905, 
and  many  others  have  added  similar  laws  since  that  time.  The  objr-t 
of  all  such  laws  was,  and  is,  to  place  upon  the  state  at  least  a  part  of 
the  burden  of  providing  support  for  the  public  schools. 

No  doubt  much  good  has  come  from  the  form  of  state  support 
provided  by  these  early  laws,  most  of  which  allow  funds  on  a  basis  of 
effort  made  by  the  local  units  or,  in  case  of  absolute  failure  of  the 
local  units,  to  provide  schooling.  But  we  must,  for  the  sake  of  effi- 
ciency if  not  the  very  life  of  the  schools,  recognize  education  as  a  state 
function  and  the  state  as  the  responsible  taxing  unit  for  school  sup- 
port and  not  merely  as  the  paternalistic  government  that  comes  to  the 
aid  of  local  districts  when  they  fail.  Education  is  too  vital  to  the 
welfare  of  the  state  to  continue  to  be  financed  in  such  a  haphazard 
manner. 


4.     Mort.  Paul  R.    State  Support  for  Public  Schools.  New  York  :  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.   1926,   p.   4. 
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That  the  recognition  of  the  state  as  a  unit  for  taxation,  with 
the  necessary  increase  in  state  control  of  the  schools,  violates  some  of 
our  cherished  ideas  concerning  local  self-government  goes  without 
saying.  However,  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  local  control  entailed  by  such 
a  change,  the  principle  is  sound  and  has  abundant  ground  for  support. 

If  we  agree  that  the  aim  of  public  education  is  primarily  that  of 
citizenship  training,  we  must  agree  that  the  schools  are  not  strictly 
local  agencies  which  the  state  can  safely  afford  to  leave  to  chance 
operation.  Morrison  gives  us  a  test  which  may  be  applied  to  any 
governmental  function  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  may  be  consid- 
ered a  purely  local  one.  Those  affairs,  according  to  his  test,  the 
proper  management  of  which  redounds  to  the  advantage  of  the  local- 
ity alone  and  the  neglect  of  which  injures  no  other  community  may  be 
considered  purely  local  in  nature.5  Applying  this  test  to  education 
we  can  readily  see  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  classed  as  a  purely  local 
undertaking,  since  its  neglect  is  bound  to  injure  other  communities 
than  the  one  in  which  it  is  neglected  and  its  proper  maintenance  is 
advantageous  to  all  communities.  The  perpetuation  of  the  highest 
ideals  of  each  individual  locality  within  the  state  is  dependent  upon 
the  citizenry  of  every  other  locality,  since  all  people  have  equal  rights 
and  powers  in  determining  state  laws  and  policies. 

Furthermore,  the  trend  in  governmental  affairs  is  distinctly  away 
from  purely  local  control.  In  spite  of  our  boasted  local  pride  our 
intense  interest  in  local  government  is  largely  imaginary.  Most 
people  are  more  interested  in  state  and  national  elections  and  issues 
than  in  local  elections  and  issues,  as  evidenced  by  the  larger  vote  cast 
in  state  and  national  elections  than  is  usually  cast  in  local  contests. 

It  is  also  well  to  note  that  we  do  not  surrender  our  rights  as 
citizens  when  we  surrender  local  control  to  state  control.  State  offi- 
cials are  subject  to  the  will  of  the  voters  in  exactly  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  degree  as  are  local  officials,  with  the  added  advantage 
that  the  acts  of  state  officials  are  more  likely  to  be  judged  on  merit 
and  not  in  the  light  of  local  prejudices. 

The  only  possible  means  of  eliminating  unequal  burdens  for 
school  support  together  with  the  even  more  dangerous  inequalities  of 
educational  opportunities  is  to  recognize  the  state  as  the  logical  fiscal 
unit  for  school  administration.  That  a  wide  difference  in  ability  to 
support  schools  exists  between  the  various  local  units  none  can  deny. 
Swift,  in  his  survey  of  Utah,  found  that  Park  City,  with  a  total  tax 
levy  for  schools  of  4.4  mills,  could  maintain  school  173  days,  expend 
$100  per  child  in  average  daily  attendance,  and  pay  salaries  to  women 
teachers  averaging  $985  per  year,  while  Wayne,  with  a  total  tax  levy 
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of  1  5.9  mills,  could  maintain  BChools  for  only  133  days,  expend  $52  per 
child  in  average  daily  attendance,  and  pay  salaries  to  women  teachers 
averaging  $617  per  year.  Seyfried  found  a  similar  difference  in 
ability  and  educational  opportunity  existing  in  New  Mexico.  He 
showed  that  for  L930-31  De  Baca  County  had  an  assessed  valuation  of 
,226  and  spent  for  current  expenses  $144.20  for  each  child  in  aver- 
age daily  attendance,  high  schools  excluded,  and  paid  average  salaries 
of  $1,097  per  year,  while  Rio  Arriba  County  had  an  assessed  valua- 
tion of  only  $1,454  and  spent  for  current  expenses  $36.16  for  each 
child  in  average  daily  attendance,  and  paid  salaries  averaging  $604 
per  year.7  During  this  same  year,  schools  were  in  session  in  De  Baca 
County  for  176  days  and  in  Rio  Arriba  County  for  138  days. 

Consolidation  of  control  which  would  come  with  recognition  of 
the  state  as  a  unit  would  be  more  economical  and  efficient  than  any 
system  of  diversified  control.  We  have  witnessed  on  every  hand  the 
consolidation  of  control  in  business  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
economies  and  increasing  efficiency;  the  same  principles  apply  to  the 
management  of  the  public  schools.  In  spite  of  instances  of  graft  and 
inefficiency  found  in  state  government,  we  must  admit  that  evidence 
exists  which  indicates  that  the  state  is  in  a  position  to  get  more  for 
the  money  spent  than  is  possible  with  the  same  expenditure  under  local 
management.  We  may  not  view  with  pride  all  that  goes  on  in  our 
highway  departments,  but  the  general  development  of  our  highways 
since  they  have  been  taken  over  by  the  states,  as  compared  with  the 
waste  and  inefficiency  of  so-called  highway  construction  under  local 
direction,  is  seemingly  ample  proof  that  the  state  can  operate  more 
efficiently  than  can  numerous  local  units.  If  we  can  secure  a  highway 
system  which  better  serves  the  needs  of  the  entire  state  through  state 
control,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  education  could  be  rendered 
more  efficient  through  the  adoption  of  the  state  as  a  unit  for  control. 
The  next  step,  or  principle,  in  the  development  of  an  adequate 
system  of  financing  the  schools  involves  the  setting  up  of  a  desirable 
minimum  educational  program  which  will  be  properly  financed  and 
guaranteed  to  every  child  within  the  state.  It  is  doubtful  whether  or 
not  we  have  any  definite,  objective  means  of  determining  the  exact 
nature  of  the  school  program  which  the  state  should  provide;  but  the 
obligation  rests  upon  us  to  devise  a  program  that  will  assure  material 
contributions  to  the  needs  of  the  state.  To  do  this  means  that  we 
must  provide  adequate  schooling  for  every  child  no  matter  how  poor 
his  parents  are  or  how  poor  a  county  he  lives  in.     Our  public  school 
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funds  should,  in  the  words  of  Morrison  as  cited  above,  buy  "intelligent 
and  well-trained  citizenship,"  and  we  may  add,  buy  intelligent  citi- 
zenship for  all  parts  of  the  state.  The  program  developed  and  pro- 
vided by  the  state  for  every  child  within  the  state  must  be  such  as  to 
contribute  to  this  citizenship  aim. 

Since  we  have  no  exact  means  of  determining  the  scope  and  con- 
tent of  the  minimum  program  for  our  citizenship  schools,  we  must 
be  content  for  the  present  to  set  up  something  of  a  tangible  nature 
which  will  probably  accomplish  the  desired  aims.  Mort  lists  four 
criteria  for  choosing  the  undertakings  that  should  be  included  in  the 
minimum  program  and  properly  financed  by  the  state.  These  criteria 
are: 

1.  Universality,  or  undertakings  found  throughout  the  state 
when  the  program  takes  effect. 

2.  Such  undertakings,  as  transportation  of  pupils,  as  are 
necessary  in  order  that  the  universal  undertakings  may  be 
carried  out  to  the  expected  degree  of  efficiency  and  made 
available  to  all. 

3.  If,  because  of  peculiar  local  conditions,  the  educational 
results  of  the  program  set  up  by  the  first  criterion  and 
made  possible  by  the  second  may  be  less  than  expected, 
and  such  conditions  may  be  overcome  by  supplementary 

offerings,  such  as  better  trained  teachers  or  smaller 
classes,  such  supplementary  offerings  should  be  consid- 
ered a  part  of  the  minimum  program. 

4.  An  undertaking  should  not  be  included  in  the  minimum 
program  if  there  is  adequate  reason  to  believe  the  edu- 
cational results  will  be  bad.K 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  the  minimum  program  thus 
arrived  at  would  consist  merely  of  the  universally  found  undertakings, 
such  as  elementary  and  high  school  instruction,  without  regard  for 
their  degree  of  efficiency.  The  program  would  be  of  no  value  unless 
financed  up  to  a  point  insuring  reasonable  efficiency.  It  is  generally 
recommended  that  sufficient  funds  be  provided  to-  supply  to  every 
community  all  the  undertakings  chosen  at  a  cost  in  each  community 
equal  to  approximately  the  average  cost  of  these  offerings  in  the  state 
at  the  time  the  program  goes  into  effect.  We  have  no  proof  that 
such  a  program  will  insure  all  the  essentials  of  a  citizenship  school  for 
every  child  in  the  state,  but  we  do  know  it  will  insure  those  children 
residing  in  less-favored  communities  a  type  of  schooling  much  more 
likely  to  provide  adequate  training  for  citizenship  than  does  the  type 
now  available. 

Whether  or  not  capital  outlays  should  be  included  in  the  minimum 
program  financed  by  the  state  is  a  much-debated  question.  There 
seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  why  the  buildings  and  equipment  up  to 
the  point  necessary  for  the  successful  operation  of  the  school  program 
should  not  be   provided  along  with  operating  expenses.      Keeping  in 

8.     Op.  cit.,  p.   8. 
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mind  thai  equalization  of  the  burden  of  school  support  is  one  of  the 
chief   reasons   for  advocating  a  Btate  unit,  the  only  argument  favor 
ing  local  responsibility  for  capital  outlays  is  that  of  expediency. 

The  next  principle  underlying  the  financing  of  puhlic  education 
is  that  the  cost  of  the  minimum  program  rest  equally  upon  all  the 
wealth  of  the  state  no  matter  where  it  is  located.  This  equalization 
of  school  burden  can  best  be  accomplished  through  full  support  of 
the  minimum  program  by  the  state,  and  we  must  ultimately  come  to 
look  upon  the  raising  of  school  revenue  as  a  state,  and  not  a  local, 
function.  But  the  transition  from  local  fiscal  responsibility  to  com- 
plete state  support  is  such  a  drastic  step  in  the  minds  of  some,  an 
intermediate  step  is  frequently  recommended  for  the  sake  of  expedi- 
ency. This  intermediate  step,  usually  termed  an  equalization  plan, 
sets  up  a  system  of  finance  wherein  a  uniform  low  tax  rate  for  school 
purposes  is  levied  on  all  real  property  in  the  state,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  funds  needed  to  provide  the  minimum  program  raised  by  the 
state  through  utilization  of  resources  other  than  the  real  property 
tax.  Utilization  of  sources  other  than  the  property  tax  is  fundamen- 
tal both  because  of  the  weakness  of  a  revenue  system  based  solely 
on  the  propei-ty  tax  and  also  because  of  the  need  for  a  broadening  of 
the  tax  base  so  that  every  self-supporting  citizen  will  contribute  to 
the  school  funds  an  amount  commensui'ate  with  his  ability.  The 
money  thus  raised  must  be  distributed  in  a  manner  to  insure  real 
equalization  of  both  educational  opportunity  and  school  burden  and 
not  in  a  manner  that  penalizes  the  small  units,  units  where  needs 
are  greatest. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  minimum  program  of  education 
should  not  be  forced  upon  any  community  as  its  maximum  program, 
or  the  unifoi-m  propei'ty  tax  levy  needed  for  the  minimum  program 
made  the  maximum  levy  for  school  purposes.  The  right  of  the 
voters  concerned  to  determine  their  maximum  tax  rate  is  fundamen- 
tal and  should  not  be.  denied.  Given  this  right,  with  a  low  uniform 
tax  levy  for  the  minimum  program,  any  community  would  be  able  to 
enrich  its  school  program  without  imposing  undue  burdens  on  real 
property. 

It  may  be  argued  that  justice  does  not  permit  the  taxing  in  any 
form  of  wealth  in  one  county  for  the  support  of  schools  in  poorer 
counties,  a  condition  that  would  naturally  exist  with  the  adoption  of 
the  principles  of  finance  just  proposed.  Should  we  grant  the  sound- 
ness of  this  argument  we  must,  to  be  consistent,  also  grant  that  jus- 
tice does  not  permit  the  taxing  of  wealthy  citizens  in  order  to  educate 
the  children  of  less  fortunate  ones.     Furthermore,  it  must  be  kept  in 
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mind  that  the  wealthier  communities  will  suffer  unless  the  schools  in 
the  poorer  ones  are  such  as  will  provide  proper  citizenship  training  for 
all  children. 

If  the  state  is  made  the  fiscal  unit,  or  even  made  to  provide 
through  an  equalization  fund  adequate  revenue  for  all  schools,  it  is 
necessary  for  maximum  efficiency  that  more  authority  be  reposed  in 
the  hands  of  the  state  department  of  education.  Were  the  state  made 
the  unit,  as  recommended,  this  added  authority  would  naturally  follow, 
but  if  school  funds  are  provided  for  all  subdivisions  of  the  state 
through  an  equalization  fund  it  is  essential  that  the  state  department 
of  education  be  empowered  to  set  up  certain  standards  and  see  that 
these  standards  are  maintained.  It  is  not  only  possible,  but  probable, 
that  in  some  instances  the  greatly  increased  allotments  of  funds  made 
available  through  a  sound  system  of  finance  would  be  more  or  less 
wasted  unless  their  expenditure  was  carefully  supervised  by  capable 
and  interested  outside  persons.  The  purpose  of  the  increased  appro- 
priations would  be  defeated  unless  the  children  were  assured  the  type 
of  schools  intended  to  be  guai'anteed  to  all,  or  a  program  whose  pri- 
mary aim  is  that  of  citizenship  training. 


EVALUATION  OF  J.  L.  GILL'S  PAPER,  WITH 
SITPLKMENTARY  REMARKS 

By  B.  A.  Rogers  ' 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Ranchvale,  N.  M. 

The  paper  just  presented  well  summarizes  the  fundamental 
premises  upon  which  our  system  of  public  education  is  built.  This 
paper  agrees  with  the  several  general  principles  which  Mr.  Gill  has 
Bet  forth,  namely:  the  right  to  tax  for  the  support  of  education,  state 
responsibility  for  public  education,  and  the  necessity  of  providing 
equal  educational  opportunities.  We  are  well  aware  that  gross  in- 
equalities exist  within  our  own  state  and  among  the  several  states. 
The  plan  suggested  of  setting  up  a  minimum  educational  program  for 
each  district  within  the  state  without  placing  a  limit  on  the  more 
prosperous  districts  can  and  should  be  adopted. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  will  be  to  expand  upon  what  Mr.  Gill 
has  said.  In  particular,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  course  that  we  have  been  following  is  justified  and  whether 
or  not  we  should  continue  in  the  same  general  direction. 

First,  let  us  look  at  school  costs  over  the  past  fifty  years  to  find 
out  whether  or  not  they  have  been  justified,  with  the  hope  that  some 
light  might  be  cast  on  the  future.  In  1890  the  United  States  expended 
$140,000,000  for  public  schools,  or  $17  for  each  child  in  average  daily 
attendance.  By  1924  the  amount  had  increased  to  $1,821,000,000,  or 
approximately  1200  per  cent.  The  cost  for  each  child  in  average 
daily  attendance  had  increased  to  $95. 

But  rapid  as  has  been  the  increase  in  expenditures,  the  increase 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growing  demand  for  educational  opportu- 
nities. The  vast  increase  in  school  expenditures  is  the  result  of  the 
interaction  of  many  important  factors,  such  as  increase  in  school  pop- 
ulation, lengthening  of  the  school  term,  a  broader  curriculum,  better 
trained  teachers  and  administrators,  more  and  better  equipment, 
growth  of  high  school  education,  and  finally  the  decrease  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar.  The  extent  to  which  several  of  these 
factors  have  grown  is  set  forth  below. 

The  number  of  children  attending  public  schools  has  greatly 
increased  during  the  last  half  century.  The  number  of  children  in 
average  daily  attendance  has  increased  more  than  400  per  cent,  mainly 
on  account  of  the  enactment  of  compulsory  attendance  laws,  and  the 
extension  of  the  school  age.  In  1894-95,  according  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  there  were  19  states  which  had  no  compulsory 
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school  law.  In  1920  there  was  not  a  single  state  in  the  Union  that 
did  not  have  on  its  statute  books  such  a  law.  Since  then  many  states 
have  inci-eased  the  compulsory  attendance  age  one  to  four  years. 
Moreover,'  the  length  of  the  average  school  year  in  the  United  States 
increased  from  130  days  in  1880  to  135  days  in  1890,  162  days  in  1920, 
168  days  in  1924,  and  169  days  in  1926. 

Another  factor  which  has  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
increase  of  school  costs  in  the  United  States  is  the  unprecedented 
growth  of  high  schools  and  high  school  attendance.  How  important 
this  factor  is  can  be  better  understood  by  comparison  of  what  it  costs 
to  educate  a  high  school  pupil  with  what  it  costs  to  educate  an  ele- 
mentary school  pupil.  In  1918  the  average  cost  in  the  United  States 
for  each  elementary  school  pupil  enrolled  was  $31.65;  for  each  high 
school  pupil  enrolled,  $84.88.  In  1924  the  average  annual  expendi- 
ture for  current  costs,  exclusive  of  outlays,  for  each  pupil  in  average 
daily  attendance  as  reported  for  13  states  was  $59  for  elementary 
schools  and  $150  for  high  schools.  In  other  words,  it  costs  approxi- 
mately two  and  a  half  times  as  much  to  educate  high  school  students 
as  elementary  school  pupils.  Seven  times  as  large  a  proportion  of  our 
population  was  attending  high  school  in  1920  as  was  attending  high 
school  in  1890.  Moreover,  from  1870  to  1900,  for  every  100  pupils 
enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  more  than  98  were  in  the  latter,  and 
less  than  two  in  the  former.  In  1926,  for  every  100  pupils  similarly 
enrolled  about  85  were  in  the  elementary  and  15  in  the  high  school. 

New  conceptions  of  what  our  public  schools  must  endeavor  to  do 
for  the  millions  of  children  who  year  after  year  pass  in  and  out  of 
their  classrooms  have  led  to  an  expansion  of  the  curriculum  and  to 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  our  public  schools,  not  only  to  provide  new 
types  of  instruction,  but  to  provide  services  almost  undreamed  of  by 
the  directors  of  education  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Some  of  the 
new  projects  and  services  which  the  public  schools  are  now  under- 
taking are:  medical  and  dental  services,  open  air  schools,  supervised 
play,  special  schools,  and  classes  for  physically  and  mentally  backward 
and  defective  children,  kindergartens,  free  text  books,  continuation 
classes  for  minors  engaged  in  industry,  and  adult  education. 

In  face  of  these  facts,  hardly  anyone  would  contend  that  school 
costs  should  not  have  increased,  or  that  if  we  continue  to  believe  in  the 
principle  of  mass  education  and  to  offer  a  broad  educational  training 
to  every  youth  who  wishes  it,  that  costs  will  not  continue  to  be  high 

But  the  question  naturally  arises,  "What  course  shall  we  follow 
from  here?"  The  public  has  demanded  retrenchment,  and,  as  you 
know,  the  public  schools  have  severely  felt  the  effects  of  the  econo- 
mist's axe,  more  perhaps  than  any  other  essential  governmental 
agency.     As  educators,  we  must  face  this  issue  and  determine  as  best 
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we  can  what  mir  educational  coins*'  should  be.  We  must  work  with 
the  public  and  abide  by  its  decision,  for  in  the  final  analysis  its  man- 
date  must    control. 

Docs  the  public  wish  us  to  continue  as  we  have  in  the  past,  or 
does  it  wish  us  to  return  to  the  practices  of  earlier  days?  Perhaps  we 
should  call  them  in  at  this  time  for  an  opinion  just  as  has  already 
been  done  in  certain  areas. 

Deffenbaugh,  of  Baltimore,  says  that  satisfied  customers  are  what 
every  well-conducted  business  wants,  and  satisfied  citizens  are  what 
school  administrators  and  teachers  want.  In  Baltimore  recently  the 
Board  of  School  Commissioners  requested  a  committee  of  seventy- 
five  representative  citizens  to  act  as  an  advisory  committee  to  the 
board  in  dealing  with  the  financial  problem  that  was  facing  the  public 
schools  of  the  city.  The  president  of  the  Board  of  School  Commis- 
sioners said,  "The  Board  might  have  asked  the  advice  of  educational 
experts,  but  the  question  has  broad  aspects.  It  affects  the  community 
as  a  whole,  and,  therefore,  the  Board  has  prepared  to  enlist  the 
assistance  of  representative  taxpayers  of  Baltimore,  who  are  directly 
concerned."  New  York  and  New  Jersey  have  recently  received 
reports  from  their  school  customers.  Because  citizens  have  become 
deeply  interested  in  what  their  tax  dollar  buys,  numerous  other  cities 
and  states  have  witnessed  the  creation  of  citizen  committees  to  inves- 
tigate and  evaluate  school  service.  It  is  quite  necessary  in  order  to 
obtain  full  support  for  education  that  a  strong  effort  be  made  to 
secure  the  complete  interest  of  the  population  that  it  serves. 

If  the  public  is  satisfied  to  have  us  go  back  to  the  three  R's  and 
the  little  one-room  schoolhouse  with  its  inconveniences,  its  physical 
discomforts,  and  a  schoolmaster  who  neither  knows  how  to  discipline 
properly,  nor  to  teach,  the  cost  of  our  educational  system  can  be 
greatly  reduced.  If  it  wants  good  schools,  however,  it  must  be  pre- 
pared to  pay  for  them,  as  the  cost  is  going  to  vary  in  proportion  to 
the  benefits  derived.  The  responsibility  of  deciding  whether  a  modern 
system  of  education  should  be  continued  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  pub- 
lic, and  it  should  be  willing,  to  be  sure,  to  suffer  the  consequences  of 
its  own  decision.  We  as  educators  have  an  obligation  to  make  known 
our  views  as  to  what  course  should  be  followed.  But  the  public  has 
no  right  to  continue  to  demand  the  best  in  education  and  to  expect  the 
teachers  to  carry  the  burden  through   merciless  slashes  in   salaries. 

It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  the  people  do  not  wish  us  to  turn 
back  in  our  course,  although  many  of  our  patrons  probably  feel  that 
we  have  been  extreme  in  many  respects.  The  results  of  the  wave  of 
economy  are  already  becoming  evident  to  our  public,  and  there  is 
evidence  to  indicate  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  patrons  of  pub- 
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lie  education  are  finding  that  retrenchment  has  been  too  severe. 
Already  the  federal  government  is  finding  it  necessary  to  protect  edu- 
cation by  sneaking  funds  in  at  the  rear  door. 

One  can  hardly  believe  that  it  is  the  will  of  the  people  that  condi- 
tions such  as  these,  brought  about  as  a  result  of  ruthless  economy, 
shall  be  allowed  to  continue.  When  the  true  facts  are  placed  before 
them  the  answer  will  continue  to  be  favorable  to  a  progressive  scheme 
of  education,  constructed  upon  an  efficient  basis. 

Just  now  we  are  experiencing  a  period  of  financial  depression.  It 
seems  unwise  at  this  time  to  curtail  our  educational  program  any 
further.  Harold  F.  Ickes,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  has  this  to  say 
on  the  matter: 

Friends  of  education  and  believers  in  democracy  must  be 
on  the  alert  as  they  have  never  had  to  be  in  the  past  in  order 
to  preserve  unimpaired  .this  essential  tool  of  democracy.  It 
is  being  urged  that  we  have  spent  too  much  money  on  educa- 
tion; that  the  schools  are  full  of  frills  and  fads  and  fancies 
that  do  our  youth  more  harm  than  good;  that  all  the  educa- 
tion that  is  necessai-y  for  our  children  is  a  grounding  in  the 
three  R's.  Those  who  thus  counsel  us  would  turn  back  the 
clock  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  Education  is  the  rock 
on  which  our  civilization  has  been  built.  Weaken,  or  destroy 
the  foundation  and  the  building  thereon  will  totter  and  fall. 

We  do  not  deny  that  of  necessity  some  economies  must  be 
made  in  our  schools,  but  we  are  going  too  far  in  that  direc- 
tion. Our  schools  ought  to  be  among  the  last  to  feel  the 
pinch  of  economy,  iust  as  they  ought  first  to  experience  the 
turn  of  prosperity.  ~ 

In  fact  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  we  need  education  more 
today  than  ever  before.  The  saturation  point  in  school  attendance 
has  not  yet  been  reached.  The  public  continues  to  demand  a  broad 
educational  program,  and  little  by  little  the  public  school  system  is 
being  forced  to  assume  larger  responsibilities.  In  fact,  our  state 
educational  systems  are  now  considered  obligated  to  assume  every 
social  service  which  is  not  cared  for  by  some  other  agency.  On  top 
of  all  this,  the  problems  that  now  stare  us  in  the  face  are  greater  in 
magnitude  than  those  faced  by  any  preceding  generation.  During 
a  period  of  social  and  economic  rest  instead  of  less  education,  we  need 
more.  Were  it  not  for  the  public  schools,  who  would  be  caring  for 
the  social  welfare  of  the  millions  of  children  whose  parents  today  are 
unable  even  to  provide  food  and  clothing? 

Many  other  factors  are  operating,  and  will  continue  to  operate, 
to  increase  the  need  for  public  education.  Child  labor  laws  and  the 
use  of  machinery  have  so  revolutionized  industry  that  a  large  amount 
of  unemployment  has  been  created.     It  has  been  advocated  that  the 
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public  schools  should  provide  B  means  of  utilizing  this  extra  leisure 
time  by  giving  to  youth  and  adult  alike  further  training  for  the 
duties  of  citizenship,  as  well  as  helping  to  take  up  the  slack  in  unem- 
ployment. There  are  about  four  and  one-half  million  young  people 
and  children  in  school,  who,  if  conditions  prevailing  in  1890  were  true 
today,  would  be  competitors  in  the  labor  market.  If  education  is  to 
cany  this  increased  load  in  order  that  society  may  benefit,  it  is 
necessary  that  society  recognize  and  pay  for  the  obligation.  It  is 
asking  the  impossible  to  demand  that  the  public  schools  continue  to 
expand  their  programs  to  meet  public  needs  without  a  proportional 
increase  in  the  school  costs.  If  the  public  wants  greater  service, 
someone  must  be  willing  to  pay  the  bills. 

In  fact,  with  few  exceptions,  educators  and  leaders  everywhere 
are  demanding  that  our  public  school  system  continue  unhampered. 
Some  even  say  that  the  progress  of  our  democracy  depends  upon  such 
a  course. 

In  summary,  the  author  wishes  to  reiterate  that  in  his  opinion 
our  pi-esent  public  school  system  expresses  the  philosophy  of  our 
American  public.  While  he  is  willing  to  concede  that  its  working 
parts  are  not  perfect,  he  is  unwilling  to  admit  that  the  system  is  fun- 
damentally unsound.  It  should  continue  to  be  the  training  school  and 
melting  pot  of  the  nation,  striving  ever  for  equality  of  opportunity 
and  social  justice.  A  government  to  be  intelligible  and  stable  must  be 
based  upon  knowledge,  education,  and  on  appreciation  of  spiritual 
and  ethical  values.  This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  a  democracy  in 
order  to  succeed  must  provide  a  system  of  universal  education,  free 
and  open  to  all.  The  system  must  not  only  provide  training  for  earn- 
ing a  livelihood,  but  a  training  for  intelligent  citizenship. 

A  set  of  basic  principles  laid  down  in  1933  as  a  result  of  a 
National  Conference  on  Fiancing  of  Education  well  brings  together 
the  underlying  philosophy  advocated  by  Mr.  Gill  in  his  paper,  and 
by  the  pi'esent  author  in  this  paper  on  the  matter  of  financing  of 
public  education.  These  principles  might  well  be  accepted  by  us: 
(1)  universal  education  at  public  expense  for  every  child,  regardless 
of  residence,  race,  or  economic  status;  (2)  adequate  revenues  compris- 
ing a  stable,  varied,  and  flexible  tax  system,  and  providing  for  a  just 
sharing  of  the  costs  of  government  by  all  members  of  the  community; 
(3)  constructive  economy  consisting  of  a  uniform  and  continuous 
policy  of  honest,  economical,  and  productive  spending  of  all  school 
money;  (4)  adequate  local  units  of  trained  educational  leadership 
secured  through  a  local  unit  of  administration  large  enough  to  make 
such  services  financially  possible  and  desirable;  (5)  state  responsi- 
bility and  equalization  of  educational  opportunities.  For  every  school 
district,  sufficient  financial  support  from  the  state  to  permit  the  main- 
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tenance  of  an  acceptable  state  minimum  program  of  education  and  to 
relieve  the  local  property  tax  when  this  tax,  upon  which  local  initia- 
tive depends,  is  carrying  an  unfair  share  of  the  cost  of  government; 
and  (6)  federal  support  for  the  schools  of  the  several  states  to  pro- 
tect the  nation's  interest  in  an  educated  citizenry,  without  federal 
control  over  state  and  local  educational  policies. 

If  we  would  follow  these  principles  we  would  be  able  to  finance 
public  education,  and  instead  of  going  backward  in  our  march,  we 
would  continue  to  go  forward  just  as  we  have  in  the  last  several 
decades. 


REVIEW    OF    RECENT    LEGISLATION    ON    PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  FINANCES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

By  Harry  L.  Hogrefe  * 
Elementary  School  Principal,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

Introduction 

With  the  weakening  and  collapse  of  our  prevailing  systems  of 
raising  and  distributing  money  for  schools,  statesmen  and  educational 
leaders  alike  have  heen  forced  to  turn  their  attention  increasingly  to 
the  question  of  our  public  school  financial  policies.  Perhaps  in  no 
singk'  year  before  1933  has  there  been  more  legislative  sessions,  more 
tax  legislation  pertaining  to  school  support,  or  more  perplexing  and 
involved  implications  in  the  laws  enacted  than  during  1933.  During 
this  year  hundreds  of  laws  pertaining  to  school  finance  were  passed 
in  the  legislative  sessions  of  47  states — Mississippi  alone  having  no 
session.  The  year  1934  tends  to  follow  the  example  set  by  its  prede- 
cessor. The  purpose  of  this  paper  will  be  to  enumerate  certain  types 
of  laws  pertaining  to  school  finance,  including  those  passed  at  1934 
legislative  sessions,  in  an  effort  to  determine  what  legal  trends,  if 
any,  the  different  states  are  following  concerning  raising  and  distrib- 
uting school  moneys. 

The  tax  laws  found  will  be  divided  as  to  whether  they  are  ear- 
marked for  specific  educative  functions  or  whether  they  contribute  to 
school  support  through  state  general  funds.  Comparisons  will  be 
made  with  1928  in  certain  phases  of  the  programs  to  show  the  lines  of 
development  that  taxation  is  taking.2 

This  paper  will  deal  with: 

I.      Legislation  pertaining  to  raising  school  revenue. 

A.  Recent    sales    taxes    that    contribute    to    the    support    of 
education. 

B.  Recent  income  taxes  that  aid  schools. 

C.  Recent  chain  store  taxes  contributing  to  school  support. 


1.  Assisted  by  D.   H.   Boyles.  Superintendent  of  Schools,   Endee,   N.   M. 

2.  Sources  of  information: 

"Five   Years   of   State  School   Revenue   Legislation    1929-33" — Bulletin    National 

Education   Association,    Vol.    12,   January,    1934. 
"Legislative   Action   in    1933   Affecting   Education" — U.   S.   Office  of   Education 

Circulars  No.  85,  87,  89,   109,  122.   129,   133    (1933-34). 
General  Welfare  Tax  League — Bulletins  No.   I.   II,   III,   VI,  Nov.,   1933  ;   Dec, 

1933:  Jan.,   1934,  and  April,    1934. 
M.  M.  Chambers  "Flashes   1933  School  Legislation" — Nations  Schools.    12  :37-38, 

Aug.,    1933. 
S.  H.   McGuire  "Financial  School  Legislation   in   43   States   for   1933,   American 

School  Board  Journal.   87:37-38,   Dec,   1933. 
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D.  Certain  other  miscellaneous  taxes  enacted   recently  that 
contribute  toward  schools. 

E.  Recent   legislation    pertaining  to   property   taxes. 

II.      State  tax  commissions,  surveys,  and  administrative  changes 
recently  provided  for. 

III.  Legislative  action  of  recent  date  pertaining  to      the  appor- 
tioning and  distributing  of  school  funds. 

IV.  Trends  indicated  by  recent  legislative  actions. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  paper  is  not  evaluating  or 
advocating  any  of  the  laws  or  trends  that  may  be  found,  and  neither 
does  it  imply  that  because  a  thing  is  happening  elsewhere,  to  a  certain 
degree,  that  such  a  measure  should  be  applied  in  New  Mexico.  The 
discussions  following  in  this  conference  will  deal  with  what  is  oppor- 
tune for  New  Mexico.  This  paper  merely  attempts  to  show  what  is 
being  legislated. 

I.     Legislation  Pertaining  to  Raising  School  Revenue. 
A.     Recent  sales  tax  legislation. 

Sales  tax  laws  noted  include,  first,  general  sales  taxes  and, 
second,  taxes  on  the  sales  of  specified  commodities.  By  general  sales 
taxes  is  meant  gross  income,  or  gross  retail  sales  taxes  not  aimed  at 
chain  stoi'es.  Sales  of  commodity  taxes  are  those  on  tobacco,  malt, 
liquor,  and  so  forth. 

In  1928  there  was  no  state  levying  general  sales  taxes  with  in- 
comes specified  for  school  purposes,  and  only  three  states — Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia,  and  West  Virginia — had  sales  taxes  that  supported 
the  schools  through  general  funds.  Today  we  find  seven  states — 
Illinois,  Michigan,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  and 
Washington — levying  general  sales  taxes  specifically  for  school  reve- 
nue and  ten  states,  including  Arizona,  California,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Mississippi,  New  York,  and  North  Carolina,  in  addition  to  the  three 
states  that  had  such  taxes  in  1928,  providing  school  moneys  through 
sales  taxes  poured  into  general  funds. 

In  1928  eight  states  raised  school  moneys  through  tobacco  taxes, 
five  of  whom  eai-marked  such  moneys  and  three  contributed  through 
general  funds.  Today  we  find  twelve  states  using  tobacco  taxes  as  a 
source  of  school  support,  six  earmarking  the  returns  and  six  putting 
the  money  into  the  general  funds. 

Louisiana  was  the  only  state  in  1928  that  raised  money  for  public 
education  through  the  taxing  of  malt  sales.  Today  she  is  the  only 
state  earmarking  such  revenue,  which  has  been  increased  as  a  source 
of  school  support  by  a  law  of  1933  revising  the  existing  law.  Five 
other  states  today  are  producing  school  support  through  moneys 
placed  in  the  general  fund  from  this  tax. 
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In  1939  and  1934  taxis  on  the  sales  of  alcoholic  beverages  be- 
came the  objecl  of  much  special  sales  tax  legislation.  At  least  33  states 
have  adopted  BUCh  a  tax,  in  seventeen  of  whom  support  is  given  to 
the  schools  fmm  the  revenue  so  derived,  eleven  directly  and  six  indi- 
rectly. 

By  1929  all  of  the  forty-eight  states  had  taxes  on  the  sales  of 
gasoline.  None  lias  abandoned  the  gasoline  tax.  Revenues  are  gen- 
erally used  only  for  road  construction  and  upkeep,  although  in  a  few 
states  schools  are  aided  from  this  source.  Ohio  and  Texas  are  the 
only  states  earmarking  part  of  the  gasoline  tax  proceeds  for  their 
chool  systems,  Louisiana  recently  having  repealed  the  provision 
giving  such  revenues  to  the  schools.  Florida,  Georgia,  and  Wisconsin 
have  recently  provided  for  additional  school  support  from  this  source. 

In  New  Mexico  in  1933  we  levied  a  tax  of  four  cents  a  gallon  on 
lubricating  oil  and  ordered  the  revenue  placed  in  a  Free  Textbook 
Fund,  but  at  the  1934  Special  Session  this  law  was  repealed. 

Another  type  of  selective  sales  tax,  found  in  several  states,  is  that 
on  the  sales  of  various  kinds  of  soft  drinks.  In  1932  Alabama  levied 
sales  and  license  taxes  on  near-beer  and  earmarked  the  revenues  to 
be  used  to  extend  the  terms  of  elementary  schools.  South  Carolina  in 
1930  and  Louisiana  in  1932  placed  on  soft  drinks  taxes  that  contrib- 
ute to  state  school  support  indirectly,  through  the  state  general  funds. 
Tennessee  recently  placed  a  tax  on  liquid  carbonic  gas,  which  tax  also 
contributes  through  the  state  general  fund  to  the  schools. 

Various  other  miscellaneous  sales  taxes  are  found  in  the  several 
states,  among  which  are  Mississippi's  tax  on  admissions  to  amuse- 
ments, South  Carolina's  1933  increased  tax  on  candy,  Maryland's  1933 
tax  on  sums  wagered  on  all  races  conducted  under  the  racing  com- 
mission, except  those  at  bona  fide  county  fairs  or  agricultural  ex- 
hibits. California  and  Florida  also  have  taxes  on  horse  racing,  while 
several  states,  including  New  Mexico,  have  various  forms  of  gambling 
or  betting  taxes. 

B.     Income  Taxes. 

The  term  income  taxes  as  used  here  includes  taxes  on  both  cor- 
poration and  personal  income.  A  tax  on  a  corporation,  even  though 
called  an  excise  tax,  a  corporation  franchise  tax,  or  a  license  tax,  is 
classed  here  as  an  income  tax  if  the  amount  of  the  tax  is  determined 
on  the  basis  of  net  income. 

In  1928  ten  states  had  personal  income  taxes  that  related  to 
school  support.  Three  of  these  states  had  the  revenues  earmarked  for 
public  education,  while  the  remaining  seven  contributed  to  the  support 
of  schools  through  state  funds.  Today  we  find  twenty-two  states  with 
personal  income  tax  provisions.  Revenue  in  half  of  these  states  con- 
tribute directly  to  school  purposes  and  half  indirectly. 
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In  1928  ten  states  also  had  corporation  income  taxes  that  related 
to  school  support.  Wisconsin  alone  had  its  revenue  earmarked,  while 
the  other  nine  states  contributed  to  schools  indirectly.  Today  we  find 
a  total  of  twenty-one  states  with  corporation  income  taxes,  seven 
states  states  having  revenue  directed  for  school  use  and  14  states  pro- 
viding revenue  indirectly. 

New  Mexico  earmarked  both  her  personal  and  corporation  income 
taxes  for  school  support  by  applying  seventy-five  percent  of  the  net 
revenue  to  the  State  School  Equalization  Fund. 

C.  Chain  Store  Taxes. 

By  chain  store  taxes  are  meant  those  taxes  levied  specifically 
against  chain  stores  or  graduated  retail  sales  taxes  aimed  at  chain 
stores. 

In  1928  South  Carolina  alone  had  a  chain  store  tax  that  related 
to  school  support;  it  was  found  invalid.  Today  we  find  such  a  tax 
contributing  toward  the  support  of  education  in  eighteen  states,  ten 
of  whom  contribute  the  revenue  directly  for  school  purposes  and  seven 
contribute  it  indirectly. 

New  Mexico  directs  fifty  per  cent  of  the  revenue  from  her  chain 
store  tax  to  the  State  School  Equalization  Fund. 

D.  Miscellaneous  Taxes. 

Under  miscellaneous  taxes  are  found  corporation  taxes  not  falling 
under  other  classifications,  all  franchise  and  license  taxes  not  other- 
wise included,  severance  taxes  on  the  privilege  of  severing  natural  re- 
sources from  the  earth,  and  taxes  on  inheritances  or  gifts. 

In  recent  years  four  states  have  adopted  new  annual  corporation 
taxes  that  contribute  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  state  school  sup- 
port. Michigan  and  Delaware  have  revised  existing  corporation  tax 
laws  so  that  greater  revenue  will  be  available  for  schools,  and  South 
Carolina  has  not  only  provided  for  greater  revenue  but  also  has  ear- 
marked part  of  the  revenue  for  schools. 

There  has  been  franchise  or  license  tax  legislation  affecting  school 
support  in  ten  of  our  states  in  recent  years.  Included  in  the  laws 
found  are  Arkansas'  annual  privilege  tax  on  fortune  tellers,  clairvoy- 
ants, etc.;  South  Dakota's  one  dollar  annual  dox  tax  earmarked  for 
school  support;  poll  taxes  in  Indiana  and  South  Dakota;  and  others 
on  insurance  companies,  freight  cars,  motor  vehicles,  cement,  and  so 
forth. 

In  the  past  several  years  severance  tax  legislation  has  been  en- 
acted in  four  states.  Arkansas  has  a  series  of  severance  taxes  ear- 
marked for  school  support  that  underwent  some  revision.  Louisiana 
repealed  a  tax  on  carbon  black,  revised  her  tax  on  sulphur,  and  levied 
new  taxes  against  extracting  salt  from  brine  and  gathering  shrimp 
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and  oysters.  Texas  revised  a  severance  tax  on  sulphur,  natural  gas, 
:m<!  oil.  New  Mexico  levied  an  oil  and  gas  severance  tax  and  later 
repealed  it. 

Alabama  is  the  only  state  recently  to  enact  inheritance  taxes  as  a 
source  of  school  revenue,  while  Michigan  and  New  Mexico  have  re- 
vised their  laws  so  that  greater  support  might  be  given  school  func- 
tions from  this  source. 

E.     Property  Taxes. 

Under  this  heading,  laws  levying,  abolishing,  decreasing  or  in- 
creasing state  taxes  on  general  property  and  laws  providing  for  class- 
ification of  property  for  the  purpose  of  taxation  were  examined. 

During  recent  years  at  least  eight  states  passed  constitutional 
amendments  reducing  general  property  taxes  that  contributed  to 
school  support.  Sixteen  states  have  abolished  tax  levies  specifically 
earmarked  for  schools,  and  four  states  have  reduced  state  levies  on 
general  property  designed  for  school  support.  Iowa  in  1931  and  Wis- 
consin in  1933  have  respectively  reduced  and  repealed  state  general 
property  taxes  contributing  indirectly  to  schools.  Eleven  states  have 
reduced  or  placed  restrictions  on  property  assessments.  Florida  and 
Texas  have  proposed  constitutional  amendments  that  will  affect  rev- 
enues in  those  states  if  made  laws. 

New  Mexico,  by  constitional  amendment,  has  limited  the  tax  on 
real  and  tangible  property  for  all  purposes,  except  special  levies  on 
specific  classes  of  property  and  levies  for  public  debt,  to  twenty  mills. 

Twenty  states  have  recently  either  added  new  property  levies,  in- 
creased existing  levies,  or  shifted  funds  into  school  channels  from 
other  sources.  Missouri  "robbed  the  blind"  when  she  shifted  $700,000 
from  the  blind  pension  fund  to  the  school  fund.  In  a  number  of  states 
inroads  against  highway  funds  have  provided  money  for  public  edu- 
cation. 

II.     State  Tax  Commissions,  Surveys,  and  Administrative 

Legislation. 

At  least  seventeen  surveys  commissions  have  been  provided  for 
recently  to  make  investigations  into  phases  of  state  government  that 
include  the  subject  of  state  school  finance.  The  work  of  ten  of  these 
commissions  has  not  been  completed  to  date.  Seven  of  the  commis- 
sions have  reported  and  five  of  the  states  have  followed  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  commission.  As  yet  in  Mississippi  and  New  Hamp- 
shire no  legislative  actions  have  resulted  from  the  work  of  the  com- 
mission appointed. 

State  tax  administration  legislation  affecting  the  administration 
of  state  school  revenues  was  recently  enacted  by  Delaware  and  Utah. 
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HI.  Apportioning  and  Distributing  School  Funds. 
In  eighteen  states  legal  standards  for  minimum  programs  and 
equalization  have  recently  either  been  initiated  or  revised.  In  1933 
the  legislatures  of  six  states  enacted  legislation  concerning  budget 
and  accounting  systems  in  their  schools.  Arizona,  Minnesota,  and 
Ohio  enacted  laws  during  1933  that  changed  the  base  of  distribution 
for  certain  funds  in  those  states. 

In  Colorado  provisions  were  made  in  1933  that  residents  of  dis- 
tricts of  the  third  class  may,  when  those  districts  fail  to  maintain 
schools  of  a  certain  standard,  annex  themselves  to  an  adjoining  dis- 
trict or  districts  by  popular  vote.  In  1931  in  Delaware  the  governor 
was  given  power  to  reduce  income  tax  rates  in  accord  with  school 
needs.  Counties  in  Nevada  were  authorized  in  1933  to  issue  bonds, 
with  approval  of  the  state  board,  to  keep  schools  open.  A  1933  Oregon 
law  enables  county  superintendents  to  distribute  school  funds  even 
though  the  schools  do  not  maintain  the  minimum  program  of  160  days 
before  prescribed  as  necessary  to  receive  state  aid.  Tennessee  ap- 
proved an  eight  million  dollar  bond  issue  so  that  the  state  might  pay 
counties  the  money  due  them  in  1933.  Utah  provided  in  1933  for  taxes 
to  be  paid  on  installments  and  apportioned  to  the  schools  the  first  of 
each  month  to  encourage  operation  on  a  cash  basis. 

Some  states  seem  to  think  that  special  names  or  slogans  should 
be  attached  to  apparently  legitimate  and  necessary  laws.  The  pur- 
pose seems  to  be  to  appeal  to  public  fancy  and  approval.  Washington, 
for  example,  names  its  equalization  program  "The  Barefoot  School- 
boy Law." 

IV.     Trends  Indicated 

From  the  legislation  in  the  past  few  years  that  has  been  cited 
several  decided  trends  may  be  noticed. 

First,  that  new  taxes  levied  tend  to  be  of  the  non-property  type 
centering  around  sales  taxes,  personal  and  corporation  income  taxes, 
and  chain  store  taxes.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  earmark  the 
revenue  from  these  taxes  for  the  purpose  of  state  school  support. 

Second,  that  there  has  been  a  large  number  of  reductions  and  re- 
strictions on  property  tax  levies  and  modifications  of  the  use  of  reve- 
nue gained  from  property  taxation. 

Third,  that  states  have  a  tendency  to  turn  to  commissions  and 
surveys  to  solve  the  financial  difficulties  that  they  now  find  themselves 
faced  with  to  maintain  proper  programs  of  education.  When  recom- 
mendations of  the  commissions  have  been  issued  the  various  legisla- 
tures have  tended  to  enact  them  into  laws. 

Fourth,  that  there  is  a  tendency  among  the  states  to  legislate 
concerning  minimum  programs  and  equalization. 
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Fifth,  thai  there  tends  to  be  a  prreat  deal  of  emergency  legisla- 
tion whose  aim  appears  to  be  merely  to  tide  schools  over  the  depression. 

Sixth,  that  the  states  are  assuming  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
costs  of  the  schools. 

And  lastly,  that  there  is  an  increase  in  state  control  both  over  the 
expenditures  for  and  the  administration  of  public  schools. 


THE   PROPOSED  FEDERAL   PROGRAM   IN   BEHALF 
OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

By  J.  Roy  Storms  ' 
Principal  of  High  School,  Tatum,  N.  M. 

Introduction 
Federal  Aid  to  Education  is  not  a  new  proposal  or  a  new  course 
of  action.     Beginning  as  early  as  1785,  the  federal  government  has  by- 
acts  and  grants  set  aside  land  and  given  money  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  schools  and  providing  certain  specified  types  of  education. 

Federal  Expenditures  Under  the  New  Deal 

The  "Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration"  has  allocated 
$31,500,000  for  paying  the  salaries  of  50,000  teachers  and  keeping 
500,000  children  in  school.  Money  was  authorized  to  be  used  for  the 
payment  of  relief  wages  to  needy  unemployed  persons  competent  to 
teach  adults  who  were  unable  to  read  or  write  English.  Both  cities 
and  rural  districts  were  eligible  to  receive  aid.  Relief  was  granted  to 
rural  teachers  who  were  competent  to  teach  adults  in  vocations,  those 
physically  handicapped,  and  those  who  needed  further  educational  ad- 
vantages. Relief  was  granted  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  and  con- 
ducting nursery  schools  under  the  supervision  of  the  public  school 
systems. 

Under  the  Public  Works  Administration  the  government  has 
made  available  the  cost  of  constructing  school  buildings,  thirty  per 
cent  as  an  outright  gift  and  seventy  per  cent  as  a  loan  to  the  county 
or  municipality.  A  still  further  provision  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
federal  government  may  pay  the  cost  of  construction  and  lease  the 
buildings  to  the  counties  or  municipalities.  Up  to  July  1,  1934, 
through  the  Public  Works  Administration,  $112,662,151  had  been  used 
in  the  several  states  to  construct  buildings  and  repair  and  beautify 
school  plants.  Through  the  Civil  Works  Administration  many  mil- 
lions has  been  spent  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  has  earmarked  another 
$75,000,000  for  loans  to  school  districts  with  which  to  pay  back-sal- 
aries of  teachers. 

The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  is  providing  worth-while  occu- 
pation for  300,000  young  men  from  the  ages  of  eighteen  to  twenty- 
five,  who  are  out  of  work  and  out  of  school.  Over  $1,150,000  was  ap- 
proved for  an  educational  program  in  the  camps. 


1      Assisted  by  U.  U.  Clark,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Rule,  Texas. 
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Need  for  and  Advisability  of  Federal  Aid 
Were  the  states  able  to  provide  the  proper  educational  program 
there  would  be  considerable  doubt  as  to  whether  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  give  financial  aid  to  the  schools.  Federal  aid  to  education 
as  a  permanent  policy  seems  to  be  out  of  the  question  at  this  time. 
It  would  lie  better  for  us  to  establish  a  state  system,  and  then  if  such 
a  system  fails  to  operate  as  it  should,  probably  we  should  travel 
towards  a  policy  of  permanent  financial  aid  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment. The  support  of  education  is  fundamentally  a  problem  which  be- 
longs to  the  state,  but  when  it  is  impossible  for  the  states,  through 
uncontrolled  conditions  or  unavoidable  barriers,  to  support  the  proper 
educational  program  it  then  becomes  necessary,  and  many  believe, 
the  duty,  of  the  federal  government  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  states. 
The  federal  government  through  a  constitutional  amendment  levying 
an  income  tax  upon  corporations  and  persons  has  invaded  a  field  of 
taxation  once  open  to  the  states  alone.  The  potential  taxing  power  of 
the  states  has  as  a  result  been  greatly  impaired,  while  state  expendi- 
tures, particularly  for  educational  purposes,  have  steadily  increased. 
In  crippling  the  powers  of  the  states  to  meet  their  own  problems  in- 
dependently, the  federal  government  probably  becomes  responsible,  it 
would  seem,  to  aid  them.  Although  education  is  a  state  responsibility, 
there  is  no  sound  reason  why  the  national  government  cannot  or 
should  not  take  an  interest  in  education.  If  an  emergency  exists  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  federal  government  to  come  to  the  aid  of  those  in  dis- 
tress and  to  supply  aid  to  them  until  they  are  able  to  control  the  situ- 
ation. 

Is  there  an  emergency  existing  today  in  regards  to  education? 
The  answer  must  be  in  the  affirmative.  The  following  reasons  have 
been  offered  in  support  of  this  contention:  (1)  school  revenues  for 
1934-35  have  been  seriously  reduced,  (2)  school  opportunities  during 
1933-34  have  been  inadequate,  (3)  federal  aid  granted  this  year  has 
been  the  only  means  of  keeping  many  schools  open,  (4)  on  account 
of  child  labor  laws  and  other  factors  the  enrollment  for  the  coming 
year  will  be  greatly  increased,  (5)  property  taxes,  the  chief  source  of 
school  revenue,  will  be  inadequate  for  the  year  of  1934-35,  (6)  state 
school  funds  for  1934-35  will  not  be  adequate  to  offset  depleted  local 
resources,  and  (7)  further  borrowing  for  public  education  is  imprac- 
tical. 

Should  the  federal  government  meet  this  emergency?  Yes,  if  the 
New  Deal  is  to  succeed.  The  government  has  spent  millions  for  re- 
forestation, millions  for  rehabilitation  work,  millions  for  the  aid  of 
banks  and  other  corporations.  All  this  has  been  timely  and  valuable. 
If  she  is  to  spend  money  lavishly  for  such  purposes,  then  why  should 
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she  not  spend  a  few  millions  for  the  benefit  of  the  most  vital  social 
force.  As  the  schools  of  a  nation  thrive  the  government  thrives,  is  a 
belief  in  which  we  still  have  faith. 

The  Proposed  Emergency  Program 
The  following  program  submitted  to  administration  leaders  in 
Congress  by  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  on  Emergency  Aid  in 
Education  well  expresses  the  view  that  some  of  our  most  outstanding 
educators  take  in  the  matter,  and  what  they  believe  that  the  federal 
government  should  do  for  education  at  this  time.  Little  success  toward 
the  enactment  of  this  program  has  yet  been  achieved.  But  there 
is  still  a  possibility  that  parts  of  it  will  become  a  reality.  It  will  at 
least  give  some  idea  as  to  what  educators  would  like  to  have  done. 

(1)  The  emergency  problem  of  keeping  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  open  on  as  nearly  normal  basis  as  possible  during  the 
school  year  of  1934-35  should  be  met  by  federal  appropriation  of 
$50,000,000  to  be  allocated  according  to  the  emergency  needs  in  the 
several  states.  This  sum  may  be  provided  in  one  of  two  ways:  (a)  by 
a  special  provision  in  the  relief  act,  or  less  preferably,  (b)  by  a  separ- 
ate federal  appropriation.  In  either  case  such  appropriations  shall 
be  administered  preferably  by  a  board  of  which  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education  shall  be  chairman  and  executive  officer. 

(2)  In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  schools  are  unable  ade- 
quately to  continue  school  during  the  year  1934-35,  a  federal  emerg- 
ency appropriation  or  allocation  of  not  less  than  $100,000,000  should 
be  made  available  beginning  July  1,  1934;  this  appropriation  or  allo- 
cation to  be  distributed  in  an  objective  manner  determined  by  a  board 
of  which  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  shall  be  chair- 
man and  executive  officer,  and  based  upon  evidence  of  needs  and  re- 
souixes. 

(3)  The  instability  of  educational  support  even  in  the  able 
states  and  communities,  on  account  of  the  shrinkage  of  local  ability 
to  support  schools  during  the  depression,  constitutes  an  aspect  of  the 
present  emergency  of  such  proportion  as  to  endanger  the  effectiveness 
of  the  schools  throughout  the  nation.  The  fundamental  relief  which 
is  necessary  in  order  that  public  educational  institutions  may  be  ade- 
quately supported  can  be  secured  only  through  the  adoption  of  addi- 
tional measures  for  federal  emergency  aid  to  education  during  1934- 
35.  The  situation  is  so  critical  in  education  that  the  people  are  justi- 
fied in  using  federal  funds  to  insure  the  normal  operation  of  schools. 
Accordingly,  it  is  recommended  that  a  substantial  sum  be  distributed 
from  the  federal  treasury  to  the  various  states  to  assist  them  in  meet- 
ing the  emergency.  It  is  the  sense  of  this  conference  that  the  method 
of  distribution  should  provide:     First,  that  a  flat  sum  objectively  de- 
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termined  be  distributed  to  all  the  states;  second,  that  a  supplemental 
sum  objectively  determined  l>ut  weighted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
poorer  States  be  included  in  the  distribution;  and,  third,  that  the 
met  hod  of  distribution  he  stated  in  the  statutes;  provided,  that  a  con- 
tinent fund  not  to  exceed  ten  per  cent  of  the  amount  so  provided  for 
L934-35  be  reserved  for  distribution  to  states  and  local  units  to  meet 
exceptional  and  unforseen  needs  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of 
which  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  shall  be  chair- 
man. 

(4)  Local  funds  should  be  released  for  school  maintenance  by 
refinancing  school  district  indebtedness  or  such  municipal  or  county 
indebtedness  as  may  have  been  incurred  for  public  education. 

(5)  Out  of  any  new  appropriations  made  for  public  works  not 
less  than  ten  per  cent  should  be  allocated  for  the  building  of  schools, 
colleges,  and  other  educational  enterprises.  Such  grants  shall  be 
available  when  an  approved  survey  shows  the  need  of  building  or 
buildings.  In  cases  where  such  surveys  have  not  already  been  made, 
the  survey  should  be  executed  under  the  direction  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation through  a  decentralized  regional  organization.  The  cost  of 
these  surveys  shall  be  charged  to  the  public  works  appropriation  for 
school  plants.  We  recommend  that  the  grants  for  such  projects  be 
on  a  one  hundred  per  cent  basis.  In  administrating  this  fund  major 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  needs  of  the  rural  schools. 

(6)  A  federal  allocation  or  appropriation  of  $30,000,000  should 
be  provided  to  assist  students  to  attend  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  the  period  ending  July,  1935:  by  (a)  special  provisions  in  ex- 
isting acts,  (b)  by  a  separate  federal  appropriation.  This  fund 
should  be  administered  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 
From  the  foregoing  facts  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  an 
emergency  now  exists  in  education.  There  is  considerable  justifica- 
tion for  contending  that  the  federal  government  should  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  states  in  this  emergency.  If  the  federal  government  will 
heed  the  recommendations  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Emergency  in  Education,  great  benefit  should  result  to  our  American 
public  school  system.  Unless  it  does,  the  danger  is  great  that  much 
harm  will  be  done. 


EDUCATIONAL   COSTS   OF   NEW   MEXICO,  INCLUD- 
ING COMPARISONS  WITH  OTHER 
GOVERNMENTAL  COSTS 

By  T.  C.  Gallagher 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Tatum,  N.  M. 

PART  I. 

Per  Pupil  Cost  for  Education  in  New  Mexico  j 

Discussion  of  pupil  costs  in  this  paper  is  limited  to  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  of  the  independent  school  districts  in  New  Mex- 
ico and  to  the  current  expense  funds  of  these  schools  for  the  school 
year  1932-1933.  Per  capita  costs  have  been  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
total  current  expense  and  the  principal  divisions  of  current  expense 
as  follows:  general  control,  instruction,  auxiliary  agencies,  and  school 
plant. 

The  cost  for  each  pupil  in  A.  D.  A.  for  general  control  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  varied  from  $0.00  for  Penasco  to  $6.79  for  Hagerman. 
In  the  smallest  schools,  those  with  enrollments  of  100  to  150  pupils, 
the  cost  per  pupil  for  general  control  was  low  on  account  of  the  fact 
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MEDIAN    EXPENDITURES    FOR    CURRENT    EXPENSE    FOR 

EACH  PUPIL  IN  A.  D.  A.  IN  THE  INDEPENDENT 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  SCHOOL 

YEAR.    1932-1933 


Enrollment 

Number 

of 
Schools 

General 
Control 

Instruc- 
tion 

School 
Plant 

Auxiliary 
Agencies 

Total 
Current 
Expense 

Over  5000 

l1 

$2.04 

$50.34 

$7.04 

$  .72 

$60.14 

2000-5000 

1  - 

2.07 

37.15 

6.82 

1.13 

47.17 

1000-2000 

7 

'  3.21 

30.45 

6.28 

2.04 

42.07 

700-1000 

8 

3.35 

36.95 

6.78 

.39 

47.82 

500-  700 

7 

3.36 

40.55 

7.98 

2.30 

56.78 

400-  500 

4 

3.27 

33.53 

8.59 

.92 

48.06 

350-  400 

8 

3.64 

36.71 

6.63 

6.26 

47.30 

300-  350 

7 

3.10 

26.48 

5.86 

6.59 

40.95 

250-  300 

5   • 

3.69 

29.41 

9.07 

.35 

44.89 

200-  250 

5 

4.13 

23.96 

6.56 

8.88 

43.58 

150-  200 

7 

4.56 

33.39 

6.07 

8.66 

55.64 

100-  150 

6 

2.74 

33.85 

9.12 

9.97 

55.04 

1.     Albuquerque    Elementary    Schools. 

2.      Roswell 

Elementary 

Schools. 

1.     Gallagher.  T.  C.  Costs  of  Schools  in  New  Mexico  in  Relation  to  Size,    (Thesis), 
University  of  N.  M.,   1934. 
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that  the  Superintendents  of  these  schools  taught  most  of  the  school 
day.2  The  median  cost  for  genera]  control  of  this  group  of  schools, 
as  shown  in  Table  I.  was  $2.74  per  pupil.  For  schools  with  enroll- 
ments above  L50  pupils  the  median  cost  for  each  pupil  for  general  con- 
trol showed  a  general  decrease  as  the  schools  became  larger. 

Except  for  the  smallest  elementary  schools,  those  with  enroll- 
ments between  100  and  200  pupils,  instruction  cost  per  pupil  increased 
as  the  size  of  the  schools  increased.  The  smallest  elementary  schools 
had  a  per  pupil  median  cost  of  more  than  $33.00.  Schools  with  en- 
rollments between  200  and  350  pupils  had  the  lowest  per  capita  cost. 
Their  median  cost  per  pupil  varied  from  $23.96  to  $29.41.  The  schools 
with  enrollments  above  350  pupils  had  median  costs  which  varied  from 
$33.53  upward. 

Per  pupil  cost  for  the  elementary  school  plant  varied  from  $3.00 
to  $11.00  in  most  schools  while  median  costs  varied  from  $5.86  to 
$9.12  for  various  groups  of  schools.  On  the  whole,  plant  cost  was 
fairly  constant  irrespective  of  the  size  of  the  school.  Columbus  had 
the  highest  per  pupil  cost  for  the  elementary  school  plant  during  the 
year  1932-1033,  having  spent  $50.48  per  pupil. 

The  cost  of  auxiliary  agencies  for  the  elementary  schools  was 
highest  in  the  small  schools.  As  the  schools  became  larger  there  was  a 
general  decline  in  cost.  Transportation  was  the  principal  item  in  the 
auxiliary  agency  expenditures.  The  fact  that  it  occurred  most  fre- 
quently in  the  small  schools  accounts  for  their  high  per  pupil  cost. 
The  smallest  elementary  schools,  those  with  enrollments  between  100 
and  150  pupils,  had  a  median  cost  of  $9.97  per  pupil  for  auxiliary 
agencies.  Corona  had  the  highest  cost  for  this  item  during  the  1932- 
1933  school  year  when  they  used  $22.63  per  pupil. 

The  total  cost  per  pupil  for  all  items  of  current  expense  of  the 
elementai-y  schools  was  highest  in  those  schools  with  enrollments  from 
100  pupils  to  200  pupils  and  from  500  pupils  to  700  pupils.  These 
schools  had  a  per  pupil  median  cost  in  excess  of  $55.00. 

In  general  the  cost  per  pupil  for  all  items  of  current  expense 
in  the  elementary  schools  showed  a  tendency  to  increase  as  the  school 
enrollments  increased  from  200  pupils  upward. 

As  Table  II  shows,  there  was  a  closer  relationship  between  the 
cost  per  pupil  and  the  size  of  school  among  the  high  schools  than 
among  the  elementary  schools.  As  a  whole,  expenditures  for  general 
control  of  the  high  schools  decreased  in  cost  per  pupil  as  the  high 
schools  increased  in  enrollment. 


2.     High  School  Reports  for  1932-1933  on   file  in  the  Department  of  Education  at 
Santa  Fe. 
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Table  II 

median  expenditures  for  current  expense   for 

each  pupil  in  a.  d.  a.  of  the  independent  high 

schools  in  new  mexico  for  1932-1933 


Enrollment 

Number 

of 
Schools 

General 
Control 

Instruc- 
tion 

School 
Plant 

Auxiliary 
Agencies 

Total 
Current, 
Expense 

Over  1000 

1 

$2.58 

$66.90 

$8.41 

$  .53 

$78.42 

700-1000 

1 

3.34 

59.97 

9.67 

1.32 

74.30 

500-  700 

3 

4.36 

61.71 

9.77 

1.84 

78.19 

350-  500 

3 

6.02 

59.40 

12.57 

1.99 

76.15 

250-  350 

6 

5.13 

68.10 

9.57 

.85 

86.76 

200-  250 

5 

7.20 

78.51 

14.48 

5.47 

107.49 

150-  200 

3 

9.93 

83.00 

10.42 

2.12 

116.09 

100-  150 

17 

10.22 

76.88 

12.88 

4.83 

112.48 

50-   100 

22 

10.29 

83.75 

16.16 

9.63 

123.11 

0-     50 

5 

8.32   • 

94.76 

26.69 

26.69 

186.00 

High  schools  with  an  enrollment  up  to  50  pupils  had  a  per  pupil 
cost  of  $8.32,  which  amount  is  considerably  less  than  the  $10.29  per 
pupil  cost  for  the  next  group  of  larger  schools.  This  difference  in 
cost  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  superintendents  of  these  small  high 
schools  taught  a  portion  of  the  school  day  and  that  part  of  the  school 
day  which  the  superintendents  taught  was  charged  to  instruction. 
Grants  Union  High  School  had  the  highest  per  pupil  cost  for  general 
control  during  1932-1933.  During  this  year  this  school  spent  $20.99 
per  pupil  for  the  purpose  mentioned. 

Per  pupil  cost  for  high  school  instruction  showed  a  general  tend- 
ency to  decrease  as  the  size  of  the  high  schools  increased.  Thirteen 
high  schools  in  the  state  had  a  per  pupil  cost  in  excess  of  one  hundred 
dollars;  all  of  these  schools  had  enrollments  of  less  than  225  pupils. 
Above  225  pupils  in  enrollment  the  per  pupil  cost  for  instruction  in 
the  high  schools  varied  from  $50.50  to  $77.41. 

Cost  per  pupil  for  the  high  school  plant  tended  to  decrease  as  the 
high  schools  increased  in  size.  The  smallest  high  schools  had  a 
median  cost  of  $26.69  per  pupil  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
their  high  school  plants.  Columbus  had  an  unusually  high  plant  cost 
during  1932-1933  when  they  spent  $138.68  for  that  purpose. 

The  cost  of  auxiliary  agencies  in  the  high  schools  decreased  as  the 
high  schools  increased  in  size.  High  schools  with  enrollments  less 
than  100  pupils  had  a  wide  range  in  cost  per  pupil  for  auxiliary 
agencies.  Within  this  group  costs  varied  from  $0.00  to  $72.56.  Trans- 
portation was  the  principal  item  in  the  high  cost  for  auxiliary 
agencies. 
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The  total  cosl  for  all  items  of  current  expense  showed  a  very 
wide  variation  in  each  group  of  high  schools,  hut  in  general  the  tend- 
ency for  the  est  of  all  items  of  current  expense  was  to  decrease  as 
tin-  high  school  enrollment  increased.  The  group  of  smallest  high 
schools,  those  with  enrollments  up  to  50  pupils,  had  a  median  cost 
of  $186.00  per  pupil  in  A.  D.  A.  for  all  items  of  current  expense.  The 
highest  cost  per  pupil  for  total  current  expense  of  a  high  school  was 
$:i01».C.L';  the  amount  spent  by  Columbus  in  1932-1933. 

PART  II. 

Educational  Costs  in  New  Mexico  Compared  With  Other 

Govern  mental  Costs11 

The  total  cost  of  education  in  New  Mexico  is  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  total  cost  of  government.     During  1932-1933  expenditures 
for  all  governmental  functions  were  as  follows:1 
General  Government: 

1.  State  $4,030,552 

2.  County  2,041,906 

3.  Cities  and  Towns  1,776,293         $  7,848,751 


Highways: 

1.  State  5,970.821 

2.  County  255,851         $  6,226.672 


Education : 

1.  State  1,786,655 

2.  County  6,243,640         $  8,030,295 


Aggregate  $22,105,718 

As  a  cost  of  state  government,  education  includes  the  cost  of  the 
state  educational  institutions,  state  apportionment  to  the  common 
schools,  and  state  support  of  libraries.  Until  the  close  of  the  World 
War  total  educational  expenditures  by  the  state  government  was  the 
most  expensive  division  of  state  cost.  Since  then  expenditures  fox- 
highways  have  exceeded  the  cost  of  education. 

Total  expenditures  by  the  state  for  education,  as  shown  in  Table 
III,  were  $435,131  in  1915;  $1,657,973  in  1922;  $1,782,023  in  1925;  and 
$3,213,858    in    1931.      Total    highway    costs    were    $142,494    in    1915, 


3.  Gallagher,    T.    C,   Governmental  Expenditures,   Revenues   and   Indebtedness   in 
New  Mexico,  1915-1932,    (Ms.),  University  of  N.   M.,   1934. 

4.  N.  M.  Taxpayer's  Association,  New  Mexico  Tax  Bulletin,   March,   1933,  p.   33- 
37;   April   1933,  p.   49.56. 
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$3,018,162  in  1922,  $5,030,509  in  1925,  and  $7,889,364  in  1931.  All  the 
other  divisions  of  government  showed  an  increase  in  total  cost  from 
1915  to  1931,  but  the  incx-eases  were  not  so  much  as  in  the  case  of  edu- 
cation and  highways. 

In  Table  IV  costs  of  the  various  divisions  of  state  government  are 
shown  on  a  percentage  basis.  In  1915  state  government  costs  were 
distributed  as  follows:  education  31%,  highways  10. 3%,  general  gov- 
ernment 12.9% ,  charities,  hospitals  and  corrections  19%,  interest 
9.1  %,  development  and  conservation  of  natural  resources  7.9%,  pro- 
tection to  person  and  property  4.5%,  recreation  .77!-,  and  miscellan- 
eous expenses  3.6%. 

Table  III. 

EXPENDITURES  FOR  STATE  GOVERNMENT;  1915,  1922,  1925, 

AND  1931 


1915 

1922 

1925 

1931 

General    Government 

$ 

178,449 

$    394,881 

$    404,282 

$      702,264 

Protection  to   Person 

and    Property 

61,920 

220,488 

180,696 

204,313 

Development  and  Conservation 

of    Natural    Resources 

109,832 

359,890 

442,599 

608,222 

Conservation  of  Health  and 

and  Sanitation 

59,249 

56,407 

135,791 

Highways 

142,494 

3,018,162 

5,030,509 

7,889,364 

Charities,  Hospitals  and 

and    Corrections 

258,979 

487,148 

426,868 

680,438 

Education    and   Libraries 

435,131 

1,657,973 

1,782,023 

3,213,858 

Recreation 

10,000 

25,061 

26,681 

37,411 

Interest 

137,203 

297,170 

200,718 

562,954 

Miscellaneous 

$1 

50,810 

34,971 

82,709 

129,946 

Total 

,384,824 

$6,554,988 

$8,633,492 

$14,164,561 

As  a  result  of  federal  aid  grants  for  highways  in  New  Mexico 
the  percentages  of  total  state  government  cost  for  the  various  di- 
visions of  state  government  have  shifted  greatly.  In  1925,  58.2%  of 
the  total  cost  of  state  government  was  for  highways,  20.6%  for  edu- 
cation, 4.6%  for  general  government,  2%  for  protection  to  person  and 
property,  5.1%  for  development  and  conservation  of  natural  resources, 
0.7%  for  conservation  of  health  and  sanitation,  4.9%  for  charities,  hos- 
pitals and  corrections,  0.3%  for  recreation,  2.3%  for  interest,  and  1% 
for  miscellaneous  expenses. 
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Table  IV. 
PERCENTAGES     OF     TOTAL     STATE     GOVERNMENT     COST 
USED  FOR  THE  VARIOUS  DEPARTMENTS  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT   FOR  1915,   1922,  1925,  AND   1931 


General  Government 

Protection  to  Person  and   Property 

Development  and  Conservation  of  Natural 

Resources 
Conservation   of   Health  and   Sanitation 
Highways 

Charities,    Hospitals    and    Corrections 
Education   and    Libraries 
!:•  creation 

Interest 
Miscellaneous 


1915 

1922 

1925 

1931 

12.9 

6.0 

4.6 

5.0 

4.5 

3.3 

2.0 

1.4 

7.9 

5.5 

5.1 

4.3 



.9 

.7 

.9 

10.3 

46.0 

58.2 

55.7 

19.0 

7.4 

4.9 

4.8 

31.0 

25.3 

20.6 

22.7 

.7 

.4 

.3 

.2 

9.1 

4.4 

2.3 

4.0 

3.6 

.5 

1.0 

.8 

Table  V  and  Table  VI  show  expenditures  for  education  to  be 
the  principal  cost  of  local  government  in  New  Mexico.  During  1932, 
$7,497,092  or  60.7'  r  of  the  total  cost  of  local  government  was  spent 
for  education  in  counties  and  school  districts.  The  total  cost  of  edu- 
cation increased  rapidly  during  the  period  1915  to  1922.  In  1921, 
$5,068,102  was  spent  by  local  governments  for  education  as  compared 
to  $1,521,745  expended  during  1915. 

General  county  expenditures  rank  second  to  education  costs  in 
local  government.  In  1915  this  item  of  local  government  expense  was 
the  most  expensive;  41.8%  of  the  total  local  government  expense  for 
that  year  was  for  general  county  costs.  In  1932  expenditures  for 
general  county  costs  totaled  $2,462,961,  or  19.9%  of  the  cost  of  local 
government  for  the  year. 

Highways  constitute  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  cost  of 
local  government.  Expenditures  for  local  roads  totaled  $417,618  in 
1932,  or  less  than  the  expenditure  for  that  purpose  in  1915.  As  to  the 
percentages  of  total  cost  for  local  government  used  for  local  roads,  the 
expenditure  for  this  purpose  in  1915  represented  10.1%  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  1932  represented  3.4%. 

The  cost  of  cities  and  towns  has  increased  since  1915.  Total  mu- 
nicipal costs  were  approximately  $500,000  in  1915,  $1,300,000  in  1921, 
and  $2,741,574  in  1929.  Approximately  20.1%  of  local  expenditures  in 
1927  were  for  municipalities. 
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Table  V. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  EXPENDITURES  FOR  1915,  1918,  1921, 

1927,  1929,  AND  1932 


Year 

General 
Count)' 

Highway  i 

Education 

Cities  and 
Towns 

Total 

1915 
1918 
1921 

$1,756,078 

1,683.428 
1,889.009 

$424,893 
794,913 
616,750 

$1,521,745 

2,766,526 
5,068,102 

§    500.000 

900,000 

1,300,000 

$  4,202,716 
6,144,867 
8,874,767 

1927 

2,624,828 

582,693 

6,597,199 

2,472,499 

12,277,2X9 

1929 

3,391,027 

550,647 

7,495,969 

2,741,574 

14,180,216 

1932 

2,462,961 

417,618 

7,497.092 

1,979,880 

12,357,551 

Table  VI 

PERCENTAGE    DISTRIBUTION    OF    TOTAL    EXPENDITURES 

FOR  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  FOR  1915-18121-27-29-32 


General.  Cities  and 

Year  County                     Highways                  Education  Towns 

1915                41.8  10.1  36.2  11.9 

1918                27.4  12.9  45.0  14.7 

1921                21.3             7.0  57.1  14.6 

1927                21.4             4.8  53.7  20.1 

1929                23.9             3.9  52.9  19.3 

1932                19.9             3.4  60.7  16.0 


Summary 

During  the  school  year  1932-1933,  the  per  pupil  cost  for  general 
control  and  auxiliary  agencies  in  the  elementary  schools  decreased  as 
the  schools  became  larger  while  the  per  pupil  cost  for  all  items  of  cur- 
rent expense  in  the  elementary  schools  increased  as  the  size  of  the 
schools  increased.  The  pupil  cost  for  the  elementary  school  plant  was 
fairly  constant  irrespective  of  the  size  of  the  school. 

In  the  high  schools  the  per  pupil  cost  decreased  as  the  schools  in- 
creased in  size  for  each  division  of  current  expense  and  for  the  total 
current  expense. 

The  total  cost  of  education  in  New  Mexico  constitutes  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  total  cost  of  government  in  the  state.  High- 
ways are  the  principal  cost  of  state  government.  In  1931  55.7%  of  all 
state  revenues  were  used  for  this  purpose,  while  22.79v  were  used  for 
education.  In  the  local  government,  the  principal  expenditure  was  for 
education.  During  1932  60.7%  of  all  the  revenues  of  local  govern- 
ment was  spent  for  education,  while  3.4%  was  spent  for  highways. 


EVALUATION  OF  T.  C.  GALLAGHER'S  PAPER  WITH 
SUPPLEMENTARY  REMARKS 

By  0.  H.  Crews  ' 
Principal  of  Junior  High  School,  Clayton,  N.  M. 

Introduction 

As  a  supplement  to  Mr.  Gallagher's  report,  this  paper  will  com- 
pare educational  costs  in  New  Mexico  with  educational  costs  in  sev- 
eral other  of  the  states  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  area  and  also  with 
costs  of  certain  governmental  divisions  of  the  state  of  New  Mexico. 
No  comment  on  Mr.  Gallagher's  paper  is  necessary,  other  than  to  re- 
peat that  Part  I,  pertaiinng  to  educational  costs,  is  confined  to  inde- 
pendent school  districts. 

An  attempt  will  be  made  to  answer  the  following  questions.  Do 
we  spend  as  much  money  on  public  education  for  each  child  in  average 
daily  attendance  as  neighboring  states  of  somewhat  similar  condi- 
tions? How  do  salaries  of  teachers  in  New  Mexico  compare  with  those 
of  teachers  in  comparable  states?  How  does  the  cost  of  other  govern- 
mental functions  compare  with  those  of  public  education  in  New  Mex- 
ico during  this  period  of  economic  unrest?  And  how  do  teachers'  sal- 
aries compare  with  salaries  of  county  officials? 

Arizona,  Colorado,  Montana,  Nevada,  and  Wyoming  will  be  used 
for  making  comparisons  with  New  Mexico.  All  of  these  states  are  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  area  and  have  natural  and  economic  conditions 
somewhat  similar  to  those  in  New  Mexico. 

Comparison  of  Educational  Costs  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  States 
New  Mexico  has  spent  less  for  each  child  in  average  daily  at- 
tendance than  the  average  for  the  United  States  during  each  year  of 
the  past  twenty  years,  except  1919-20,  when  the  average  for  the 
United  States  was  $53.52  and  for  New  Mexico  $56.89.  Of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  states  mentioned,  New  Mexico  ranks  lowest  in  educational 
expenditures  for  each  child  in  average  daily  attendance,  and  has  main- 
tained this  position  since  statehood. 

Furthermore,  New  Mexico  has  decreased  total  current  costs  for 
education  35.4  per  cent  from  1930-31  to  1933-34.  This  is  nearly  ten  per 
cent  above  the  average  decrease  of  the  several  states  under  consider-a- 
tion. 

From  1929-30  to  1931-32  the  percentage  of  decrease  in  expendi- 
tures for  each  child  in  average  daily  attendance  has  been  greater  in 

1.     Assisted  by  E.   E.   Bahr,   Rural   School   Supervisor,   and   M.   B.   Allen,   Graduace 
Student. 
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New  Mexico  than  in  any  state  in  this  group  except  Wyoming  in  1931- 

32,  and  yet  Wyoming  maintained  higher  expenditures  for  each  child  in 
average  daily  attendance  that  year  than  New  Mexico  by  $12.14.  From 
1931-32  to  1932-33  in  New  Mexico  the  cost  for  each  child  in  average 
daily  attendance  decreased  from  $75.67  to  $58.67,  a  reduction  of 
$17.00,  or  approximately  22  per  cent. 

New  Mexico  pays  26.9  per  cent  of  its  total  teaching  force  less 
than  $750  per  year.  Arizona,  probably  the  state  most  nearly  com- 
parable to  New  Mexico,  has  less  than  one  per  cent  of  its  teaching 
force  on  a  salary  below  this  level. 

Of  the  teachers  receiving  less  than  $450  New  Mexico  has  the 
highest  percentage,  7.9  per  cent;  Wyoming  is  second  with  5.2  per 
cent;  and  Montana  third  with  2.2  per  cent.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Arizona  and  Nevada  have  no  teachers  in  this  group,  and  that  the 
state  of  Colorado  has  less  than  one  per  cent  of  its  entire  teaching 
force  receiving  this  amount. 

The  place  to  start  our  equalization  plan  appears  to  be  on  teach- 
ers' salaries.  Certainly  we  cannot  call  teaching  a  profession  when 
conditions  like  these  exist.  Factory  hands  under  the  NRA  must  be 
paid  a  wage  of  from  $728  to  $752.  A  code  for  teachers  might  improve 
conditions. 

Moreover,  this  condition  is  not  entirely  a  result  of  the  depression. 
According  to  data  available,  from  1911  to  1931  New  Mexico  has  con- 
sistently spent  less  for  teachers'  salaries  than  the  average  of  the 
United  States,  has  spent  less  on  salaries  than  the  median  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  states,  and  from  one-fifth  to  one-third  less  than  the  highest 
state  in  this  area. 

Comparison  of  Educational  Costs  With  Governmental  Costs 
In  New  Mexico  from  statehood  through  the  last  eighteen  years 
public  education  costs  increased  365  per  cent  on  the  1913  price  level. 
The  peak  year  was  in  1930-31.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  sharp  de- 
crease. The  last  cost  figures  available,  1932-33,  show  a  decrease  of 
105  per  cent  over  1912.  In  1933-34  budgets  were  again  lowered,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  our  burden  has  been  increased. 

Governmental  costs  in  New  Mexico  increased  during  the  same 
period  439  per  cent.     But  during  the  four  year  period  1929-30  to  1932- 

33,  inclusive,  total  governmental  costs  have  been  reduced  approxi- 
mately one  per  cent,  whereas  educational  costs  have  been  decreased 
approximately  seventeen  per  cent.  Even  though  the  people  clamored 
for  lighter  taxes  and  the  schools  suffered  a  sharp  decrease  in  expendi- 
tures, total  costs  varied  but  slightly  during  this  period. 
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Below  are  certain  data  which  make  it  possible  to  compare  the 
costs  of  education  with  those  of  the  state  and  certain  subdivisions  of 
tin-  state. 

1929-30  1932-33 

State  Government                                   $11,513,366  $11,788,038 

County  Government                                      3,391,027  2,297,757 

Schools   (Elem.  &  Sec.)                             7,496,969  6,243,640 

Cities  and  Towns                                         2,741,574  1,776,293 

Other  Divisions  2,750.000 


Total  $25,142,936  $24,855,728 

During  the  period  1929-30  to  1932-33,  inclusive,  the  cost  of  our 
state  government  fluctuated  between  eleven  and  fourteen  million  dol- 
lars. Practically  all  of  this  fluctuation  can  be  attributed  to  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  highway  department.  However,  from  1929-30  to 
1932-33,  inclusive,  the  cost  of  state  government  increased  two  per  cent. 

County  governments  cut  costs  considerably  by  dropping  valua- 
tions, lowering  classes,  and  cutting  off  various  departments.  Cities 
and  towns  have  gradually  been  forced  to  reduce  expenditures  because 
of  low  tax  collections.  Incidentally,  they  have  many  sources  of  reve- 
nue that  are  not  being  used  that  might  be,  should  the  necessity  for 
greater  revenue  arise. 

The  schools,  with  a  sixteen  per  cent  reduction  during  this  period, 
suffered  greater  cuts  than  any  governmental  agency.  Moi-eover, 
school  enrollment  increased  twenty  per  cent,  school  debts  were  carried 
over  a  period  of  two  and  three  years,  and  salaries  were  unpaid  and 
warrants  discounted  at  an  unreasonably  high  rate. 

To  compare  teachers'  salaries  with  the  salaries  of  officials  in  re- 
sponsible positions  in  county  government,  an  actual  average  of  offi- 
cials' salaries  in  thirty-one  counties  in  the  state,  based  on  county 
classes  of  1930-31,  was  obtained.  Average  teachers'  salaries  for  the 
same  year  were  also  found.  Here  are  the  salaries  of  the  two  groups 
computed  on  the  basis  of  twelve  months. 

County  Offices         Monthly  Salary  School  Positions        Monthly  Salary 
Sheriff                               $206.05         Supt.  of  Schools  $178.55 

County  Clerk  185.88         Prin.  of  Schools  168.18 

County  Treasurer  182.66         High  School  Tchrs.  117.62 

County  Assessor  182.66         Elem.  Teachers  85.98 

Since  1930-31  all  teachers'  salaries  have  been  drastically  reduced, 
but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  salaries  of  public  officers  cannot  be 
reduced  except  by  constitutional  amendment. 
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Other  than  the  requirement  for  the  sheriff  to  own  real  property 
valued  at  $500  or  more,  no  qualifications  other  than  age  and  residence 
are  demanded  of  county  officials.  Public  school  teachers,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  meet  state  certification  requirements.  The  average  train- 
ing is  4.3  years  of  college  work  for  administrators,  4.2  for  principals, 
four  years  for  high  school  teachers,  and  almost  two  years  for  ele- 
mentary school  teachers. 

The  sheriff's  salary  is  more  than  $206.05  a  month  on  account  of 
allowances  for  traveling  expenses  and  so  forth.  All  county  officials 
are  allowed  at  least  one  deputy,  and  in  first  class  counties  two  or 
three,  whose  salaries  average  $120  per  month.  As  these  salaries 
rank  higher  than  the  average  for  all  administrative  and  teaching 
positions  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  an  injustice  is  beiny 
done.  This  must  not  be  construed  to  mean  that  county  officials 
receive  more  than  they  deserve,  but  rather  that  school  teachers  and 
administrators  do  not  receive  just  compensation. 

Conclusions 

In  closing  this  paper,  four  general  conclusions  summarize  the 
data  presented  herein. 

First,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  New  Mexico  is  more  sparsely 
populated  than  the  four  Rocky  Mountain  states  used  in  this  paper  as 
a  basis  of  comparison,  and  that  New  Mexico  probably  has  much 
more  difficult  educational  problems  than  any  state  in  the  area  men- 
tioned, the  per  capita  cost  of  all  governmental  functions  including 
education  is  below  the  average  of  this  group. 

Second,  the  average  salary  of  all  teachers  in  New  Mexico  is 
lower  than  that  paid  by  other  Rocky  Mountain  states. 

Third,  average  salaries  of  administrators  and  teachers  are  lower 
than  those  of  county  officials,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  quali- 
fications of  the  teaching  profession  are  higher. 

And  fourth,  and  lastly,  costs  in  education  have  received  far  more 
drastic  reductions  than  that  of  any  other  governmental  agency. 


ECONOMY    IN    PUBLIC    EDUCATION    IN 
NEW   MEXICO 

By  E.  D.  Martin 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Deming,  N.  M. 

The  reason  I  was  assigned  this  subject  is  that  I  come  from  a 
section  of  the  state  where  schools  are  administered  with  extreme 
economy.  According  to  a  representative  of  the  Santa  Fe  raih-oad 
we  get  more  out  of  our  money  than  any  other  school  unit  in  the  state. 
As  a  consequence,  when  distribution  of  the  contemplated  revenue  from 
the  business  tax  was  under  consideration,  they  no  doubt  reasoned: 
Luna  County  pays  96%  of  her  taxes,  levys  6.5  mills  for  school  main- 
tenance, is  economical  and  careful  in  expenditures,  therefore  let  her 
continue  to  practice  economy.  We'll  assign  her  the  lowest  rate  in  the 
state.  While,  to  counties  that  do  not  pay  their  taxes,  that  are  careless 
in  school  expenditures,  we'll  assign  a  much  higher  rate.  They  will 
need  it.  They  have  not  yet  learned  economy.  Thus,  again,  virtue 
is  its  own  reward. 

When  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  past  few  years  came  upon 
us  the  schools  suffered.  To  the  astonishment  of  many  of  us  in  the 
profession,  people  in  general  took  a  very  unsympathetic  attitude 
toward  the  schools.  There  was,  and  is,  a  discouraging  willingness  to 
reduce  salaries,  curtail  expansion,  cut  down  on  supplies,  repairs,  li- 
braries, necessary  building.  Of  course  we  were  assured  by  the  large 
taxpayers,  "Nothing  must  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  welfare 
of  our  children,"  "The  efficiency  of  our  schools  must  not  be  impaired." 
But,  possibly  you  remember  the  Walrus  and  the  oysters.  While  the 
Walrus  used  one  hand  to  wield  his  handkerchief  to  wipe  away  the 
copious  tears  shed  in  sympathy  for  the  poor  oysters,  he  used  the  other 
hand  to  gather  in  the  oysters — until  they  were  all  gobbled  up.  Not 
one  was  left. 

Yet,  we  can  scarcely  get  away  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
business  men  and  large  tax  payers  have  been  convinced : 

a.  That  much  school  money  has  been  wasted  by  superintendent 
and  board  of  education.  Extravagance,  carelessness,  even  dishonesty 
have  existed  and,  of  course,  have  been  stressed  and  magnified. 

b.  That  non-essential  subjects  have  been  introduced  because  of 
pressure  from  the  theorists  of  some  university,  or  have  been  forced 
into  the  schools  by  groups  of  more  or  less  selfishly  interested  school 
patrons.     These  subjects  cost  money. 

One  of  our  most  bi'illiant  thinkers  and  writers — a  layman — 
makes  substantially  this  statement,  "All  the  grief  and  calamity  that 
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has  come  upon  the  schools  was  caused  by  the  stupendous  folly  of  the 
pedagogs.  If  they  had  shown  a  reasonable  prudence  and  moderation, 
the  tax-payer  would  feel  for  them  today.  Money  was  easy  and  they 
spent  it."  This  is  quoted  because  of  the  trace  of  truth  and  to  show 
the  extremes  of  thought  we  must  combat  before  the  schools  can  get 
back  to  normal.  At  the  same  time  and  in  almost  the  same  para- 
graph this  layman  goes  on  to  say,  "The  new  pedagogy  tried  to  formu- 
late reasonable  standards  for  teachers  and  to  get  rid  of  the  drones 
and  idiots.  It  tried  to  give  teaching  a  new  professional  dignity  and 
to  attract  to  it  a  new  and  superior  class  of  men  and  women."  This 
means  to  me  that  even  the  extreme  critic  stands  ready  to  be  con- 
vinced that  the  public  schools  are  ready  for  a  new  era  in  policy  and 
in  management. 

We  of  New  Mexico  must  accept  such  criticisms  in  due  pi-oportion. 
We  have  been  neglectful.  We  have  contented  ourselves  with  the  pro- 
fessional side  of  our  work  and  have  left  finances  to  some  one  else — 
and  the  results  show  it.  Too  often  the  expenditure  of  school  money  is 
in  the  hands  of  groups  not  particularly  interested  in  education — or 
even  opposed  to  it.  Then  when  things  go  wrong  the  teacher  gets 
the  blame. 

The  average  layman  who  thinks  about  education  is  likely  to 
voice  the  opinion  that  education  is  expensive,  and,  as  a  necessary 
corollary,  that  it  is  ineffective  and  does  not  properly  fit  the  boy  and 
the  girl  for  participation  in  the  social  life  about  them. 

There  lies  before  me  a  collected  tabulated  list  of  instances  of 
specific  waste  and  unreasonable  expenditure  in  New  Mexico  but 
space  does  not  permit  even  their  enumeration.  We  must  content  our- 
selves with  the  statement  that  such  situations  exist.  A  few  sugges- 
tive examples  may  be  mentioned. 

a.  The  purchase  of  excessive  supplies,  with,  presumably,  a 
rake-off. 

b.  The  purchase  of  basketball  equipment  for  a  four-teacher 
school  at  $1,200. 

c.  The  creation  of  an  administrative  fund  out  of  which  to  pay 
additional  salaries  to  members  of  the  faculty  who  were  "right." 

d.  The  purchase  and  equipment  of  an  agricultural  experiment 
project  which  was  never  used. 

e.  Specific  purchase  of  expensive  scientific  equipment — rarely 
used. 

Even  with  all  this,  from  the  standpoint  of  economical  admin- 
istration of  their  schools,  school  men  rank  high  relatively  when  com- 
pared with  the  members  of  other  professions  and  with  business  men 
in  general. 

This  is  our  problem.  We  must  approach  its  solution  with  a  few 
fundamentals  in  mind. 
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B.  The  people  not  of  necessity  the  big  taxpayer — but  the  people 
still   have   faith   in  the  BChools. 

h.  Convince  them  that  the  children  are  getting  the  best  possible 
training  and  they  are  willing  to  foot  the  bills. 

c.  Hut.  these  same  people  want  a  curriculum  of  essentials  and 
the  practice  of  strict  economy. 

Economy  <>/"  the  Future.  If  our  schools  are  to  come  back,  and 
they  will  come  back,  we,  as  superintendents,  will  do  well  to  think 
seriously  of  a  few  very  simple  yet  important  economies. 

First — Economy  of  the  Curriculum.  They  say  that  the  schools 
cost  too  much,  that  the  schools  are  expensive,  that  there  is  no  money 
to  run  the  schools.  Yes,  because  of  faulty  tax  legislation  for  which 
the  teacher  has  been  in  no  way  responsible  other  than  the  responsi- 
bility of  neglect  and  a  child-like  faith  in  the  insincere  protestations 
of  politicians  and  tax  dodgers.  While  we  know  this  and,  in  part, 
because  we  do  know  it,  we  must  exercise  unusual  care  to  bring  down 
curriculum  costs  to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  efficiency.  And 
the  superintendent  is  required  by  all  the  background  of  his  profes- 
sional teaching  to  stand  squarely  for  the  best  interests  of  the  child. 
Any  reduction  of  expenditure  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  child  is  not 
economy  but  the  sheerest  waste.  The  introduction  of  the  new  or  the 
continuation  of  the  old  is  to  be  determined  by  the  interests  of  the 
child.  This  sounds  commonplace  and  trite,  but  anyone  knows — any- 
one who  is  acquainted  with  the  schools  and  with  superintendents — 
that  had  such  a  standard  been  followed,  the  popularity  of  the  schools 
might  not  have  fallen  to  such  a  questionable  state.  Cut  out  of  the 
curriculum  the  theoretical  panaceas  which  the  superintendent  half 
understands,  which  the  teacher  does  not  understand  at  all,  and  of 
which  the  school  patron  would  disapprove  if  he  did  understand.  I 
asked  the  head  of  the  department  of  education  in  one  of  California's 
largest  teachers  colleges  what  in  his  opinion  was  wrong  with  the 
schools.  He  answered,  "Cut  out  experiments  in  the  public  schools  that 
properly  belong  in  the  laboratory." 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  activity  curriculum  or  activities 
with  all  the  glittering  slogans  of  which  school  people  are  so  fond. 
But,  remember  that  activities  cost  money — often  a  lot  of  money.  It 
behooves  us  to  be  reasonably  sure  that  we  know  what  we  are  doing; 
that  the  new  activity  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  new  phraseology 
rather  than  new  content.  I  am  enthusiastic  for  the  activity  but  I 
have  heard  and  read  of  things  done  under  the  caption  activity  that 
are  worthy  of  a  high  grade  pedagogical  moron. 

A  few  years  ago  some  one  said  visual  education  and  we  stam- 
peded for  visual  education  with  little  regard  to  the  actual  use,  initial 
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cost,  running  expense  and  educational  value  in  each  particular  com- 
munity. I  firmly  believe  in  visual  education,  yet  I  would  hesitate  to 
ask  how  many  schools  have  money  tied  up  in  equipment  that  is  used 
but  little. 

Second — Education  of  the  public  as  an  indirect  form  of  economy. 
School  men  have  often  ignoi-ed  the  public.  They  have  not  taken  the 
public  into  their  confidence,  consequently  that  same  public  does  not  un- 
derstand school  offerings  and  is  prone  to  consider  as  unnecesstary 
"frills"  carried  on  at  an  unnecessary  expense,  all  that  it  does  not  un- 
derstand. A  few  years  ago  domestic  science  was  considered  a  "frill"  in 
a  certain  community — unnecessary,  a  little  fancy  cooking,  a  littly 
candy-making — far  from  popular.  A  deliberate  campaign  was  put  on. 
Groups  from  the  Civic  clubs  listened  to  a  few  well  chosen  talks. 
Women  were  invited  for  afternoon  conferences.  The  newspapers  were 
used.  Now  that  same  community  realizes  that  home  economics  affects 
the  entire  life  of  the  girl.  The  community  does  not  regard  home  eco- 
nomics as  a  fad  or  frill,  and  does  not  regard  it  as  expensive. 

Quote  from  Nations  Schools:  "How  can  the  schools  meet  the 
demand  for  curtailment?  With  legitimate  publicity.  With  sound  and 
simple  financial  publicity.  This  means  the  silencing  the  loose  talk- 
ing critic,  the  prejudiced  or  bigoted  fault-finder.  It  is  even  more 
effective  with  the  fair  minded  but  questioning  taxpayer.  They  have 
children  in  school  yet  they  cannot  interpret  the  growth  of  educational 
costs  other  than  in  terms  of  extravagance,  incompetency,  luxury, 
indifference  to  public  thought." 

Third — Economy  of  Expenditure.  In  the  matter  of  sufficient 
revenue  to  run  the  schools  we  appear  to  have  passed  the  crisis.  On 
account  of  recent  emergency  legislation  it  is  probable  that  few  or 
none  of  the  schools  of  New  Mexico  will  be  forced  to  close  and  in  many 
instances  will  return  to  conditions  of  1932-1933.  But,  we  ai*e  still 
far  from  solid  ground.  Every  school  superintendent  is  called  upon 
to  exercise  a  most  rigid  and  studied  economy.  Expenses  have  been 
decreased.  They  can  be  further  decreased.  The  kind  and  amount  of 
that  decrease,  if  necessary,  will  depend  upon  what  the  people  need 
or  what  they  think  they  need.  We  cannot  let  the  public  forget  that 
excellent  schools  must  be  paid  for,  that  lowered  cost  often  means 
less  effective  training  for  the  child.  A  part  of  our  economy  plan  is  to 
educate  people  to  understand  that  they  cannot  eat  their  cake  and 
have  it.  You  have  accustomed  yourself  to  a  tailormade  suit  costing 
$70.  You  can  get  along  with  a  $20  hand-me-down,  but  you  are  not 
foolish  enough  to  expect  either  the  style  or  the  service  of  a  tailor- 
made.  Remember,  however,  that  in  these  days  educational  hand-me- 
downs  may  be  necessary. 
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Eeonomy  in  Building  Program.  There  are  cases  where  a  new 
building  is  demanded,  l>ut  to  engineer  and  push  a  campaign  for  a 
new  building,  not  absolutely  required,  under  present  conditions  and 
with  the  temper  of  the  community  as  it  is,  would  seem  to  be  short- 
sighted and  sure  to  bring  the  judgment  of  the  superintendent  into 
question. 

Economy  in  purchase  of  supplies  and  text  books.  There  has 
grown  up  a  tendency  to  purchase  unnecessary  supplies  and  to  permit 
extravagant  use  of  these  supplies  by  teacher  and  pupil.  Visual 
education  can  wait  if  it  necessitates  an  expensive  machine  and  equip- 
ment that  will  be  used  more  or  less,  when  the  practical  educational 
value  of  visual  education  is  being  weighed  in  the  balance.  The  pur- 
chase of  various  sets  of  books,  character  charts,  devices  and  aids  with- 
out end  can  be  deferred  and  likely  with  little  actual  educational  loss. 
Also,  by  care  and  the  proper  consideration  of  economy  and  by  a  little 
administrative  management  the  cost  of  text  books  to  the  children 
can  be  cut  in  half  with  no  actual  loss. 

Economy  in  General  Expenditures.  There  are  situations  to  be 
avoided.  For  example:  One  school  spent  nearly  $500  to  send  athletic 
stars  to  an  out-of-state  meet  where  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained 
except  the  satisfaction  of  a  little  brainless  local  patriotism. 

Another  school  spent  $1,500  to  send  a  mediocre  band  to  an  out- 
of-state  contest  where  winning  would  mean  but  little.  How  can 
school  patrons  fail  to  question  the  judgment  and  financial  manage- 
ment of  those  responsible? 

Economy  of  teachers.  We  would  like  to  have  no  grade  room  with 
over  25  pupils  to  the  teacher  and  we  would  like  the  high  school 
average  to  run  below  20  to  the  teacher  but  would  it  not  be  wiser  to 
show  a  questioning  public,  budget  auditor,  tax  commissioners  that  we 
are  willing  to  get  along  with  more  pupils  to  the  teacher  and  with  a 
high  school  average  somewhat  over  20? 

So,  we  could  continue  endlessly  suggesting  an  economy  here  and 
an  economy  there — in  every  case  based  upon  the  demands  of  the  times 
for  the  least  expenditure  consistent  with  reasonably  efficient  teaching. 
The  far-sighted  school  administrator  will  continue  to  exercise  the 
greatest  thought  and  care  upon  matters  of  this  kind;  will  call  the 
attention  of  his  board  of  education  to  the  facts;  will  see  that  his  pub- 
lic is  acquainted  with  his  policy.  A  reputation  for  economy  and  busi- 
ness management  in  his  community  is  not  a  bad  idea  in  these  critical 
times. 

Finally,  and  apparently  on  the  contrary,  I  would  close  with  the 
trite  admonition  that  true  economy — state — nation— school — is  to  be 
measured,  not  by  the  amount  of  money  spent,  but  by  the  use  that 
is  made  of  that  money  and  by  the  actual  service  rendered  for  value 
received. 


EVALUATION    OF    E.    D.    MARTIN'S    PAPER,    WITH 
SUPPLEMENTARY   REMARKS 

By  R.  A.  McLeskey  ' 
Superinteyident  of  Schools,  Alamo g or do,  N.  M. 

Introduction 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Martin  in  his  contention  that  economy  in 
public  education  is  realized  by  getting  the  maximum  return  out  of 
every  dollar  spent.  The  theory  of  diminishing  returns  will  apply 
in  spending  the  school  dollar  to  the  same  extent  as  in  spending  the 
dollar  of  an  individual  or  a  corporation.  Instances  can  easily  be 
found  where  too  much  has  been  paid  for  value  received  and  there  are 
numerous  cases  where  an  increase  in  expenditure  would  bring  an 
increased  value  for  the  money  used. 

Mr.  Martin  has  pointed  out  some  of  the  places  where  economy 
might  be  effected  without  loss  of  educational  values,  or  at  least  with- 
out seriously  affecting  the  educational  results.  We  are  willing  to 
accept  his  recommendations  at  face  value.  This  paper  will  be  devoted 
to  other  economies  which  are  not  only  possible  but  advisable  to  some 
extent. 

The  School  Administrator 

The  superintendent,  acting  for  or  with  the  school  board,  is 
responsible  for  spending  the  available  school  fund  and  is  responsible 
for  the  expenditure  of  the  largest  single  tax-produced  fund.  He  has 
the  paying  of  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  pay  rolls  in  his 
community  and  is  the  administrator  of  the  most  important  and  the 
most  complex  organization  in  his  community.  It  has  been  aptly  said 
of  the  superintendent  that  he  is  called  upon  to  perform  functions  that 
require  a  training  equal  to  that  given  in  our  best  law,  medical,  and 
engineering  schools  and,  in  addition,  must  have  an  executive  capacity 
equal  to  the  best  to  be  found  in  his  community.  Private  industry 
would  secure  some  one  for  the  job  who  has  training,  experience,  and 
ability  to  handle  it  efficiently.  The  school  administrator  of  today  is 
the  product  of  the  school  system,  or  lack  of  system,  that  we  have 
maintained  in  the  state.  If  he  has  not  in  all  cases  measured  up  to 
the  responsibilities  of  his  position,  we  can  justly  place  the  blame 
upon  the  system  rather  than  upon  the  individual  superintendent.  This 
does  not  mean  that  we  do  not  find  instances  of  personal  inefficiency  for 
which  the  individual  alone  is  responsible,  but  it  does  mean  that  we 
must  take   into   consideration  the  conditions   and   circumstances   that 
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produced  the  superintendent  and  under  which  he  works,  the  many  and 
varied  responsibilities  that  he  is  expected  to  meet,  the  hazards  of  his 
work  in  tenure  and  length  of  service,  the  mixed  and  unwielding 
influences  that  press  upon  him,  and  the  salary  that  he  receives.  He 
is  frequently  little  more  than  a  head  teacher  and  is  frequently  selected 
l>y  a  school  board  that  lacks  the  ability  to  select  even  a  head  teacher. 
The  superintendent  often  may  be  deficient  in  his  knowledge  of  desir- 
able  building  needs,  he  may  not  be  informed  on  school  bonds,  his 
knowledge  of  school  insurance,  heating  systems  and  fuels,  school 
supplies  and  janitorial  requirements,  may  be  deficient.  He  may  know 
very  little  about  school  organization  and  administration,  choice  of  a 
curriculum,  selection  of  teachei-s  for  various  positions,  selection  of 
texts,  disciplinary  procedure  or  supervision  of  instruction.  He  may 
be  informed  on  most  of  these  and  many  other  things  and  still  not  be 
able  to  make  an  acceptable  talk  before  a  local  luncheon  club  or  a 
Sunday  school.  He  may  have  bad  table  manners,  may  not  make  a 
favorable  impression  socially  or  his  salary  may  not  be  adequate  for 
the  purchase  of  raiment  that  his  community  demands.  There  is  no 
limit  to  the  requirements  and  demands  made  upon  the  school  superin- 
tendent, and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  he  fails  to  measure  up 
in  some  particulars.  The  primary  requirement  of  the  superintendent 
is  the  supervision  and  administration  of  instruction.  The  school  is  a 
teaching  organization  and  those  in  immediate  charge  of  the  school 
have  devoted  their  major  thought  and  effort  to  improvement  of  teach- 
ing in  the  school.  Costs  and  finances  have  been  an  incident  of  instruc- 
tion. The  school  has  not  estimated  costs  in  the  same  terms  as  have 
commercial  ventures  because  profits  in  dollars  and  cents  is  not  a 
primary  consideration.  Under  the  budget  system,  as  it  is  adminis- 
tered in  the  state,  school  costs  tend  to  be  the  maximum  amount  that 
can  be  secured  and  this  amount  has  not  always  had  a  very  definite 
relation  to  needs.  The  superintendent  should  be  the  best  qualified 
individual  in  his  community  to  make  a  school  budget,  but  rarely  does 
he  have  an  opportunity  to  exercise  this  qualification.  Most  school 
budgets  are  dominated  by  individuals  or  interests  whose  primary  con- 
sideration is  the  dollar,  and  the  school  budgets  have  been  reduced 
dtfring  the  past  few  years  far  below  the  point  of  economy  or  efficiency. 
Neither  school  boards  nor  school  superintendents  are  responsible  for 
this  condition.  We  must  raise  the  standard  of  the  superintendents 
of  the  schools  of  our  state  by  requiring  specialized  training  for  their 
work  and  by  paying  a  salary  more  nearly  in  harmony  with  the 
demands  of  the  position. 
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The  Teaching  Corps 

The  teacher  is  the  most  impoi'tant  consideration  in  effective 
instruction.  One  of  our  recognized  authorities  on  school  finance 
recently  made  this  statement :  "A  higher  level  of  expenditure  is  of 
no  value  except  as  it  is  reflected  in  a  type  of  educational  program 
which  the  increased  expenditui-e  will  buy.  The  higher  level  of  expen- 
ditures should  be  reflected  in  more  highly  trained  teachers,  more  ade- 
quate organization,  more  effective  educational  leadership,  more  effi- 
cient educational  service,  and  better  administration  of  the  classroom 
situation."  During  the  past  few  years  the  schools  have  been  forced 
to  work  on  reduced  budgets  and  have  employed  numerous  teachers 
with  little  reference  to  qualifications  or  merit.  In  some  instances  the 
pressure  of  local  economic  conditions  has  resulted  in  the  employment 
of  teachers  on  the  basis  that  they  were  local  and  "needed  the  money." 
Others  have  been  employed  who  would  never  have  given  a  thought 
to  teaching  except  for  the  fact  that  they  could  not  secure  employment 
in  the  field  of  work  for  which  their  interests  and  training  qualified 
them.  To  them  a  teaching  job  was  better  than  no  job  at  all.  We  hope 
that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  increased  funds  for  schools.  An  increase  in 
teachers'  salaries  will  not  mean  an  increase  in  efficiency,  will  not  mean 
a  better  school,  a  "better  administration  of  the  class  room  situation," 
unless  we  improve  our  faculty.  The  greatest  opportunity  for  economy 
in  our  schools  is  the  improvement  of  instruction.  In  many  sections  of 
the  state,  teachers  are  being  employed  at  starvation  wages  and  are 
working  with  little  or  no  equipment,  are  serving  under  conditions  that 
result  in  a  waste  of  the  money  that  is  spent.  Better  teachers,  better 
wages,  better  equipment,  and  a  longer  school  term  will  bring  the 
increased  economy  that  we  are  seeking.  Along  with  the  raise  in 
qualifications  of  school  administrators,  we  must  increase  teacher- 
qualification  requirements.  We  will  never  have  even  a  semi-profes- 
sion until  we  limit  the  awarding  of  teaching  positions  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  teaching  as  a  profession.  The  children  of  the  state  are 
entitled  to  better  teachers.  And  hand  in  hand  with  this  professional 
theory  is  the  salary  paid  for  the  teaching  position.  It  is  poor  economy 
to  have  the  range  in  teachers'  salaries  that  exists  in  New  Mexico; 
this  is  especially  true  under  our  present  system  of  financing  schools, 
as  we  have  approximately  707r  state  support  of  public  education. 
Teachers  rendering  the  same  type  of  service,  with  the  same  training, 
experience,  ability,  and  other  general  qualifications,  should  be  paid  a 
more  nearly  uniform  salary  than  is  being  paid  in  the  state.  The 
existing  very  great  range  in  teachers'  salaries  and  other  school  costs 
will  increase  under  our  present  set-up  of  school  support  and  budget- 
ary procedure  unless  it  is  controlled.     There  is  going  to  develop  an 
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intense  competition  between  counties  and  schools  in  the  same  county 
for  the  maximum  amount  of  state  money  that  they  can  secure.  Every 
influence  and  pressure  that  can  he  used  will  be  brought  into  play, 
and  this  will  tend  to  increase  school  costs  with  little  consideration  as 
to  need  or  value.  We  can  prevent  this  and,  at  the  same  time,  do  much 
to  eliminate  the  weakness  of  our  present  budget  system  of  financial 
control  by  adopting  some  type  of  teachers'  salary  schedule  for  the 
entire  state.  A  more  nearly  uniform  salary  schedule  will  do  much  to 
attract  and  hold  amhitious  young  people  and  will  do  more  to  advance 
teaching  toward  a  profession  than  any  one  thing.  There  is  an  enor- 
mous waste  in  the  schools  of  the  state  in  teacher  turn-over.  For  the 
years  1931-32  and  1932-33  we  used  10' }  beginning  or  inexperienced 
teachers  in  the  state.  Less  than  7%  of  the  teachers  of  the  state  have 
more  than  ten  years  teaching  experience,  and  the  average  tenure  is 
less  than  three  years.  A  short  period  of  service  in  teaching  and  a 
short  period  of  tenure  resulting  from  frequent  changes  in  positions 
in  order  to  secure  a  merited  increase  in  salary  are  doing  much  to 
destroy  the  efficiency  of  our  schools.  Economy  demands  that  we  raise 
the  standards  for  teachers,  pay  a  just  salary  in  harmony  with  the 
increased  requirements,  and  insure  better  teachers  for  the  schools  of 
the  state. 

Classification  and  Pupil  Failures 

Better  classification  of  pupils  and  reduction  of  pupil  failures 
would  result  in  economy.  This  statement  applies  in  particular  to  the 
grammar  grades,  where  records  for  1931-32  and  1932-33  show  almost 
15$  failures.  For  these  two  years  16%  of  the  pupils  enrolled  were 
repeating  their  grades.  Improper  classification  and  the  majority  of 
pupil  failures  can  justly  be  blamed  on  poor  administration  and  poor 
teaching.  Ten  years  ago  the  school  authorities  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
demanded  fewer  pupil  failures.  This  demand  was  based  on  the 
assumption  that  it  is  not  educationally  sound  to  discourage  a  pupil 
or  to  use  failure  as  a  form  of  retribution.  They  maintained  that  the 
school  should  seek  rather  definitely  to  establish  self  confidence,  cour- 
age, and  the  will  to  win.  Instead  of  failing  a  pupil,  trial  promotions 
were  tried  and  the  pupil  was  given  an  opportunity  of  six  weeks  in 
advanced  work.  Over  a  period  of  seven  years  50%  of  the  subject 
trial  promotions  have  been  successful.  The  percentage  of  pupil  fail- 
ures that  is  really  teacher  failures  would  be  a  severe  indictment  for 
some  of  us  to  face.  In  too  many  cases  the  school  administrator  is 
failing  properly  to  classify  pupils  or  is  offering  a  curriculum  that  is 
not  satisfactory,  or  a  teacher  is  failing  to  do  effective  teaching.  Just 
what  would  be  the  result  if  each  individual  teacher  should  be  held 
responsible   for   pupil   failures   in   his   work?      There   would   be    more 
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individual  instruction,  greater  use  of  teaching  aids,  closer  co-opera- 
tion with  the  home,  better  attendance,  and  a  much  better  job  of 
teaching.  A  child  who  is  failed  in  school  is  started  on  the  road  to 
being  forced  out  of  school;  but  if  he  passes  he  will  likely  continue  in 
school.  Immediate  costs  may  not  be  reduced  by  holding  pupils  in 
school,  but  the  economy  resulting  will  be  in  boys  and  girls  saved  for 
greater  social  efficiency. 

Alternation  and  Elimination  of  Courses 
A  material  saving  in  school  costs  can  be  made  by  a  careful  and 
systematic  alternation  and  elimination  of  courses.  There  are  few  high 
schools  in  the  state  that  will  not  profit  financially,  and  from  an  admin- 
istrative standpoint,  by  alternating  many  of  their  courses,  such  as 
third  and  fourth  year  English,  chemistry,  physics,  and  other  courses. 
Frequently  where  both  courses  of  a  possible  pair  are  offered  one  or 
more  additional  class  groups  will  be  necessary  than  where  one  course 
only  is  offered.  Where  a  course  is  not  paired  it  may  with  profit  be 
offered  in  alternate  years.  Alternation  is  advisable  in  grade  work 
in  small  schools.  This  will  reduce  the  number  of  class  periods  daily 
for  each  teacher,  will  permit  longer  class  periods,  and  will  result  in 
classes  of  economical  size.  By  increasing  the  pupil  load  for  each 
teacher,  the  number  of  class  periods  for  each  teacher,  and  the  teacher 
preparation  can  be  reduced.  Possibly  with  such  reduction  fewer 
teachers  will  be  required.  If  so,  better  salaries  may  be  paid,  and  hence 
better  teachers  may  be  employed.  Or  if  you  prefer,  hold  the  number  of 
your  teachers  constant,  increase  the  size  of  classes  by  alternating  of 
courses,  enrich  your  curriculum  by  offering  more  courses  over  a 
period  of  four  years,  but  fewer  for  any  one  year. 

The  School  Plant 
One  of  the  greatest  possible  savings  in  school  costs  of  the  state 
is  in  connection  with  the  school  plant:  construction  of  buildings, 
method  of  paying  for  buildings,  school  insurance,  and  heating  systems. 
These  costs  are  paid  from  the  direct  fund,  a  charge  levied  on  the 
property  of  the  district.  The  average  school  superintendent  has  little 
control  over  the  spending  of  this  fund.  Careful  observation  discloses 
that  the  construction  of  school  buildings  is  one  of  our  big  problems, 
and  many  of  our  school  buildings  represent  everything  but  economy. 
There  are  good  reasons  for  the  average  school  board  doing  a  very  poor 
job  in  the  construction  of  a  school  building.  They  depend  upon  archi- 
tects and  contractors  whom  they  regard  as  experts  but  who  in  reality 
frequently  know  less  about  school  needs  than  the  average  man  on 
the  street.  The  school  superintendent  should  be  better  qualified  than 
anyone  else  to  know  the  building  needs  of  the   district,   room   sizes, 
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width  and  placemenl  of  halls,  placing  of  Lockers  and  lavatories,  light- 
ing, ventilation,  and  other  details.  New  Mexico  needs  a  state  admin- 
istered school  building  code.  Practically  all  school  buildings  are 
built  on  credit  and  when  the  interest  bill  and  construction  costs  are 
paid,  the  building  has  cost  double  its  construction  costs.  If  the  bonds 
are  refunded  so  as  to  extend  the  period  of  interest  payments  the 
building  may  cost  two  to  four  times  its  construction  costs.  The 
state  should  require  setting  aside  sinking  funds  every  year  of  the 
life  of  a  bond  so  that  it  can  be  paid  off  when  due,  and  should  not 
permit  refunding  when  used  to  delay  payment  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  bond.  Provision  should  be  made  for  future  building 
funds,  and  costs  lowered  by  paying  cash  for  buildings.  Cost  of  school 
insurance  can  be  very  materially  reduced  in  many  communities  and 
counties.  The  total  school  insui'ance  bill  of  the  state  can  be  reduced 
from  75' r  to  90' ;  and  thousands  of  dollars  saved  for  the  schools  of 
the  state  if  handled  on  a  state  basis.  Several  superintendents  of  the 
state  have  reduced  their  insurance  costs  from  25'/  to  35' ;  under 
commercial  company  regulations.  South  Carolina  started  a  state 
insurance  fund  with  premiums  paid  by  the  schools  of  the  state  on  the 
same  basis  as  had  been  paid  to  commercial  companies  in  the  year 
1900.  Wisconsin  started  a  state  fund  along  the  same  lines  in  1903, 
with  Michigan  in  1913,  Florida  in  1917,  North  Dakota  in  1919,  and 
Alabama  in  1923.  In  no  instance  did  the  state  advance  one  penny 
to  finance  such  funds  or  movement  and  the  saving  in  these  states 
based  on  what  commercial  insurance  had  been  costing  them  has  been 
from  50'>  in  Alabama  to  90' ',   in  Wisconsin. 

The  state  of  New  Mexico  should  take  care  of  its  own  insur- 
ance of  all  public  buildings.  The  fuel  bill  of  the  state's  schools  can  be 
materially  reduced  if  handled  on  a  co-operative  state  basis. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

A  greater  return  can  be  secured  for  the  school  money  that  is  now 
being  spent.  The  key  to  the  problem  is  a  better-trained  and  a  better- 
qualified  superintendent.  Such  an  administrator  can  easily  save  the 
amount  of  his  salary  as  compared  to  what  an  inexperienced  or  poorly 
equipped  administrator  can  do.  A  higher  level  of  expenditure  and 
a  more  nearly  uniform  salary  schedule  must  be  established  for  the 
teachers  of  the  state, — and  a .  higher  standard  of  qualifications 
required  of  them.  With  professionally  trained  superintendents  and 
teachers  in  charge  of  our  schools  we  will  have  a  greatly  improved 
school  situation,  as  we  are  going  to  continue  to  get  just  what  we  pay 
for  in  education.  Many  economies  can  be  accomplished  on  a  statewide 
basis  that  are  not  now  possible.     The  time  is  here  for  a  forward  step 
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in  education  and  we  must  take  advantage  of  the  crisis  through  which 
we  have  just  passed  to  secure  an  improved  school  organization.  We 
must  attempt  to  balance  the  losses  that  we  have  suffered  by  estab- 
lishing the  schools  more  securely  and  on  a  more  efficient  basis.  We  are 
not  seeking  an  increased  school  fund.  We  can  materially  improve 
our  situation  by  a  common  sense,  economical  use  of  the  state  fund 
that  we  now  have.  With  a  better  organized,  better  manned  state 
school  system,  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  request  and  secure  more 
funds  for  the  schools. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  RAISING  SCHOOL  REVENUE,  WITH 
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Changes  in  tax  matters  seldom  if  ever  take  the  form  of  steady 
and  continuous  development  toward  an  ideal.  Rather  development  is 
l>\  tits  and  starts:  trials  and  errors;  experimentation  with  one  thing 
and  then  with  another;  and  by  doing  the  best  we  can  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. The  ideals  of  fairness  and  justice,  the  principles  of 
economics  and  canons  of  sound  reasoning  play  their  part  in  the 
practical  business  of  tax  making  only  indirectly,  and  oftentimes  in  a 
negative  manner.  A  crisis  in  fiscal  affairs  is  a  special  occasion  for 
experimentation  and  change. 

The  present  depression  is  such  an  occasion.  It  is  perhaps  too 
early  to  get  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  influence  of  the  depression 
on  public  finance  at  the  present  time,  yet,  certain  characteristics  seem 
to  be  apparent.  In  the  first  place  there  has  been  almost  a  frantic 
effort  to  patch  up  a  tax  system  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  even 
the  ordinary  and  continuing  functions  of  government,  not  to  men- 
tion the  newer  demands  imposed  by  the  depression.  It  has  been 
alleged  that  the  general  property  tax  has  "broken  down."  This  is 
hardly  a  fair  expression  of  what  has  happened.  What  has  happened 
is  an  accentuated  disintegration  of  this  ancient  tax.  The  introduction 
of  mechanical  devices  to  limit  property  taxes  has  complicated  matters 
in  many  states,  which  have  forced  reorganizations  of  tax  raising 
machinery  and  a  broadening  of  the  basis  of  public  revenue.  There 
have  been  retrenchments  in  ordinary  expenditures  but  increases  in 
emergency  spending.  There  has  been  a  piling  up  of  public  debt  in 
the  federal  government,  and  an  increasing  difficulty  has  been  encoun- 
tered in  meeting  existing  obligations  in  all  forms  of  government. 
During  the  past  few  years  there  seems  to  be  a  trend,  or  at  least  the 
beginning  of  a  trend,  to  put  our  tax  machinery  more  and  more  in 
the  hands  of  a  central  authority,  either  state  or  federal.  This  char- 
acteristic has  already  forced  a  certain  amount  of  control  of  local  gov- 
ernmental units  by  the  central  authority,  and  this  movement  will  no 
doubt  become  more  pronounced  as  time  goes  on.  Whatever  body  con- 
trols the  purse  strings  controls,  in  considerable  measure,  the  func- 
tion for  which  the  funds  are  expended. 

In  the  welter  of  taxation  and  governmental  difficulties  incident 
to   the   depression   the    State   of    New   Mexico   has   fared   perhaps   no 
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worse  than  other  states,  and  in  one  important  inspect  she  is  in  a  better 
position  than  most.  Here  I  refer  to  our  system  of  budgetary  control 
of  expenditures.  Whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  this  system  in  our 
state,  it  has  operated  to  prevent  troublesome  deficits,  and  when,  as,  and 
if,  we  come  out  of  the  depression,  we  will  be  in  a  better  position  to 
rehabilitate  and  go  forward  than  most  of  our  sister  states. 

The  subject  of  this  conference  is  public  school  financing,  and  what 
I  have  to  say  in  regard  to  raising  revenues  should  be  understood  in 
the  light  of  this  theme,  for  as  I  see  it  the  raising  of  funds  for  schools 
involves  principles  common  to  the  raising  of  funds  for  any  govern- 
mental function. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  fundamental  principles  seem  to  play  a 
minor  role  in  the  business  of  practical  tax  making  I  am  convinced  that 
in  the  long  run  they  do  have  their  influence;  at  any  rate,  I  am  more 
than  convinced  that  they  should  play  an  important  part. 

The  principle  upon  which  a  tax  system  made  up  of  many  differ- 
ent taxes  should  be  based  is  that  of  progression.  By  this  is  meant 
that  taxes  should  bear  heavier  in  proportion  on  the  rich  man  than 
on  the  poor  man.  Each  citizen  should  make  an  equal  sacrifice,  which 
means  for  example,  that  if  we  take  one  per  cent  from  a  man  with 
small  income  we  should  take  more  than  one  per  cent  from  the  man 
with  a  larger  income.  How  much  more  we  take  from  the  richer  man 
depends,  of  course,  on  a  number  of  factors.  The  federal  govern- 
ment takes  over  one-half  of  the  income  of  its  richer  people  under  the 
federal  income  tax.  The  federal  government  has  led  the  way  in 
utilizing  the  principle  of  progressive  taxation. 

It  might  be  said  here  that  this  principle,  held  by  all  theoretical 
students  of  taxation  at  the  present  time,  so  far  as  I  know,  did  not 
become  established  without  a  struggle.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century  when  this  principle  was  first  being  urged  it  was  generally 
classed  by  popular  speakers  and  writers  as  radical  and  socialistic. 
Nowadays  we  hear  few,  if  any,  contentions  of  this  nature. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a  discussion  of  the  system  in  New  Mexico 
with  a  view  to  appraisal  in  the  light  of  this  principle. 

Standing  alone  the  property  tax,  the  most  important  of  all  our 
taxes,  is,  in  light  of  this  criterion,  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found 
wanting.  Even  if  we  could  assume  that  all  property  is  assessed  at 
"actual"  value,  this  tax  would  not  measure  up;  for  the  man  with 
much  property  is  paying  the  same  rate  as  the  man  with  little.  It 
should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  property  is  not  a  good  index  of 
ability  to  pay,  because  there  is  no  consistent  reflection  of  income  into 
the  value.  If  this  were  true,  property  taxes  with  full  assessments 
might  well  be  a  good  base  for  progressive  taxation,  although  certain 
constitutional   changes   would  have  to   be   made   if  this  change   were 
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ell",  (led.  It  is  in  the  assessments  actually  made  that  the  greatest 
violation  of  the  principle  occurs,  and  which  in  general  make  the  tax 
just  opposite  froni  progressive  or  regressive.  Recent  studies  in  New 
Mexico,  and  other  states,  indicate  that  properties  of  large  values  are 
assessed  less  in  proportion  to  their  "actual"  value  than  properties  of 
small  value. 

I  am  not  one  who  looks  into  the  future  and  sees  the  property  tax 
as  continuing  to  hold  its  fiscal  importance,  except  perhaps  as  a  tax 
on  land  and  as  a  tax  on  permanent  improvements.  It  has  its  distinct 
theoretical  weaknesses  and  its  practical  weaknesses  will  continue  to 
be  vexatious  in  the  future  and  perhaps  increase.  Those  who  criticize 
most  sharply  the  practical  aspects  of  the  property  tax  perhaps  know 
least  its  theoretical  weaknesses,  and  who  are  chasing  a  fond  but  illu- 
sive hope  that  efficient  administration  will  make  it  a  good  and  just 
tax. 

These  remarks,  however,  do  not  apply  to  a  strictly  land  tax. 
A  land  tax  tends  to  become  capitalized  and  therefore  "burdenless"  to 
owners  who  acquire  the  land  after  the  tax  is  in  operation.  I  am  as 
much  a  "single  taxer"  as  to  believe  that  land  taxes  in  the  future  will 
continue  to  occupy  an  important  place  in  any  system. 

If  we  turn  to  the  newly  enacted  business  tax,  or  more  commonly 
called  the  general  sales  tax,  what  is  our  judgment  in  the  light  of  the 
progressive  principle?  Standing  alone  this  tax  likewise  is  found 
wanting.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  with  more  experience  with 
this  type  of  taxation  this  view  may  be  changed  or  at  least  softened. 
From  theoretical  grounds  and  from  what  experience  we  do  have  it 
seems  that  the  poor  man  is  bearing  a  heavier  burden  in  proportion 
than  the  rich  man ;  in  other  words,  the  tax  is  regressive  or  just  the 
opposite  of  progressive.  Under  a  flat  rate  on  gross  receipts  the  prin- 
ciple is  violated  whether  the  burden  is  passed  on  to  the  consumer  or 
whether  it  remains  on  the  taxpayer.  To  achieve  the  ideal  of  pro- 
gressive taxation  any  business  tax  should  be  levied  on  net  income; 
in  which  case,  of  course,  it  would  not  be  a  "sales"  tax  at  all. 

To  explain  the  sales  tax  movement  in  the  United  States  in  the 
past  few  years  is  difficult,  and  it  is  even  more  difficult  to  prophesy 
its  possible  future.  The  most  general  cause,  of  course,  is  the  depres- 
sion. Factors  which  lead  to  an  adoption  of  a  general  sales  tax  are 
different  in  the  various  states:  The  desire  to  keep  the  schools  going, 
unemployment  relief,  property  tax  relief,  to  meet  current  deficits,  to 
meet  impending  crises  because  of  property  tax  rate  limit  laws — have 
all  played  a  part  in  the  movement. 

As  to  the  future  of  the  "general  sales  tax"  no  one  knows,  but 
the  remark  of  Shoup  and  Haig,  of  Columbia  University,  after  an 
extensive  study,  although  perhaps  not  so  intensive  or  critical  as  we 
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might  wish,  of  the  sales  tax  situation  down  to  December,  1933,  is 
significant.  "The  sales  tax  as  an  emergency  form  of  revenue,  and 
certainly  as  a  permanent  part  of  any  state's  tax  system,  marks  an 
unnecessary  and  backward  step  in  taxation."  This  study  did  not 
cover  the  merchandise  retailers  tax  in  New  Mexico,  the  so-called 
chain  stoi'e  tax,  and  it  was  completed  after  the  passage  of  the  busi- 
ness tax  by  the  special  session  of  April,  1934.  As  an  emergency  meas- 
ure it  is  rather  hard  to  see  how  our  sales  tax  was  "unnecessary"  or 
"backward." 

The  property  tax,  the  business  tax,  and  the  gasoline  tax  are  the 
major  taxes  in  our  state  system.  (The  gasoline  tax  is  not  discussed  in 
this  paper,  mainly  for  lack  of  time  and  the  fact  that  schools  receive 
none  of  this  revenue.  It  does  not  follow  our  criterion  of  a  sound  tax.) 
We  must  go  to  our  minor  taxes  to  find  a  tax  based  on  the  progressive 
principle.  The  personal  net  income  tax  is  such  a  tax.  However,  the 
rates  under  this  tax  are  altogether  too  liberal  and  the  exemptions  too 
high  to  offset  adequately  the  regressivity  of  the  property  and  business 
taxes.  If  we  accept,  however,  the  principle  of  progression,  this  type 
of  tax  offers  the  most  hope  for  the  future.  We  find  another  minor 
tax  in  our  system  based  on  the  same  principle,  namely,  the  inheri- 
tance tax. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  question  as  to  whether  our  tax  system, 
taken  as  a  whole,  tends  to  follow  our  criterion  of  a  sound  system.  The 
picture  is  not  so  dark  as  when  we  appraised  each  tax  separately.  To 
answer  this  question  adequately  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  a 
sampling  of  our  population,  accept  certain  indexes  of  ability  to  pay 
as  income  or  property  and  determine  what  proportion  of  this  index 
is  being  paid  out  in  taxes.  In  this  way  we  could  throw  considerable 
light  on  whether  the  rich  are  paying  more  in  proportion  than  the  poor. 
We  would  have  to  make  certain  assumptions  in  our  study  as  regard 
the  shifting  of  taxes. 

Lacking  such  a  study  we  can  only  conjecture.  Our  two  major 
taxes  tend  to  be  regressive;  two  of  our  minor  taxes  are  definitely 
progressive.  The  business  tax  even  though  regressive  tends  to  hit 
certain  classes  which  pay  no  property  tax  or  no  income  or  inherit- 
ance taxes.  The  property  tax  is  levied  almost  entirely  on  tangible 
property;  intangibles,  a  form  of  tax-paying  ability,  are  not 
taxed  as  property,  but  income  from  this  property  tends  to  be  hit  bj 
the  sales  tax  and  is  taxable  under  the  income  tax.  In  other  words  tht 
system  has  been  broadened  by  the  enactment  of  the  two  latter  taxes. 
Standing  alone  either  the  property  tax  or  the  business  tax  falls  far 
short  of  an  ideal,  but  taken  together,  by  spreading  the  total  burden, 
they  tend  to  offset  the  regressivity  of  each  other  and  to  make 
our  system  somewhat  more  in  line  with  the  principle  of  ability  to  pay. 
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This  tentative  conclusion  that  the  enactment  of  the  business  tax 
has  made  our  system  more  progressive  than  it  was  formerly,  or  more 
accurately,  less  regressive,  should  not  be  emphasized  as  an  argument 
for  the  continuance  of  the  business  tax  in  its  present  form.  What  is 
needed  is  more  and  more  reliance  on  net  income,  business  or  personal, 
as  the  basis  for  our  system. 

We  have  discussed  our  revenue  system  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  single  criterion,  albeit  perhaps  the  most  important  one.  However, 
it  should  be  said  that  a  good  tax  system  should  possess  the  quality  of 
fiscal  adequacy,  simplicity,  ease  and  economy  of  administration,  and 
flexibility  as  well  as  justice  in  distribution  of  the  total  burden.  Some- 
times it  becomes  necessary  to  compromise  on  one  of  these  attributes 
in  order  to  achieve  others. 

This  paper  is  frankly  theoretical.  Theory  is  one  thing,  but  what 
will  be  done,  or  what  can  be  done  in  tax  affairs  is  another  matter.  How- 
ever, let  us  insist  that  tax  systems  should  be  based  on  sound  principles 
of  economics,  reason,  and  justice.  If  those  deeply  interested  in  schools 
insist  upon  large  sums  of  money  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  function 
of  education  they  should  inform  themselves  of  the  essentials  of  a 
sound  x-evenue  system.  Any  insistence  on  a  policy  of  raising  school 
revenue  from  any  source  or  in  any  manner  whatsoever  is  fraught  with 
danger  to  our  ideals  of  fairness  and  justice,  the  very  attributes  which 
the  schools  are  supposed  to  foster.  Such  an  attitude  can  hardly  be 
justified  even  in  the  time  of  an  emergency. 

The  main  purpose  of  any  tax  is  to  raise  revenue.  How  well 
any  system  functions  in  this  regard  depends  on  many  complex  fac- 
tors in  the  general  economic  situation.  A  number  of  disturbing  fac- 
tors are  now  present,  such  as  the  uncertainty  in  regard  to  our  money, 
the  operation  of  the  codes  in  industry,  the  various  experiments  in 
dealing  with  agriculture,  and  the  lack  of  policy  in  foreign  trade.  The 
possibility  of  dangerous  inflation  of  the  currency  is  by  no  means  past. 
Whither  our  country  is  drifting  no  one  knows,  although  many  have 
ideas.  Our  rapidly  mounting  national  debt  and  our  effort  to  expand 
governmental  functions  along  many  lines  indicate  clearly  that  we 
will  have  higher  and  higher  taxes  in  the  future.  Vast  sums  of  money 
will  have  to  be  raised  for  these  functions.  Any  tax  system,  state  or 
national,  will  continue  to  need  revamping  and  patching  up  unless  it  is 
based  on  sound  principles.  Actually  we  may  not  follow  generally 
accepted  notions  of  fairness,  sound  economics,  and  careful  reasoning; 
nevertheless,  the  ideal  is  worth  striving  for. 


EVALUATION    OF   VERNON    G.    SORRELL'S    PAPER 
WITH  SUPPLEMENTARY  REMARKS 

By  R.  F.  Asplund 
Director  of  the  Taxpayers  Association  of  New  Mexico 

It  is  probably  very  little  that  I  can  add  to  Dr.  SorrelPs  discussion 
of  "Principles  of  Raising  School  Revenue."  It  is  certain  that  I  find  no 
points  on  which  to  argue  with  him.  Dr.  SorrelPs  approach  to  dis- 
cussions of  economic  questions  has  always  been  with  a  readiness  to 
look  at  all  sides  of  the  problem  in  the  spirit  of  utmost  fairness.  His 
is  the  method  which  leads  to  conclusions  that  one  feels  will  be  safe 
and  sound. 

It  has  been  said  that  "all  signs  fail  in  dry  weather,"  and  so  in 
respect  to  problems  of  government  and  taxation  theories  and  even 
apparently  sound  practices  seem  futile  in  "hard  times."  This  fact 
itself  may  have  made  possible  the  opportunity  for  experimenting  with 
proposals  which  would  have  seemed  impossible  under  conditions  pre- 
vailing a  few  years  ago.  Again  necessity  may  be  proved  to  be  the 
mother  of  invention.  For  decades  we  have  been  talking  about  the 
breakdown  of  the  general  property  tax,  but  there  has  been  a  reluc- 
tance to  take  the  leap  into  unknown  territory.  It  was  only  when 
desperate  property  owners  determined  to  set  the  limits  to  taxes  upon 
their  property  that  the  sales  tax  came  into  the  picture.  It  is  probable 
that  sales  taxes  would  have  been  averted  if  the  decrease  in  the  value 
of  property  had  not  been  accompanied  by  such  a  decrease  in  incomes 
that  no  hope  of  adequate  revenue  could  be  seen  in  the  latter.  After 
all,  taxation  of  incomes  can,  in  all  probability,  be  only  a  supple- 
mentary source  of  revenue.  Under  present  trends  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  taxation  of  incomes  will  ever  produce  revenue  that  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  other  forms  of  substantial  revenues.  Changes  in  business 
management  will  undoubtedly  be  brought  about  with  the  result  that 
profits  will  be  materially  limited.  We  can  anticipate  the  time  when 
both  corporation  and  individual  income  taxes  will  not  yield  the 
revenues  even  of  normal  times. 

It  is  probable  that  under  such  conditions  the  federal  government 
will  have  to  resort  to  some  form  of  taxation  that  will  yield  the  needed 
revenue  and  that  such  new  revenue  will  take  the  form  of  a  general 
sales  tax  levied  at  the  source.  What  effect  this  will  have  upon  the 
state's  use  of  this  form  of  taxation  is  problematical.  It  may  lead  to 
an  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  states  in  the  proposal  that  the 
federal  government  should  collect  both  the  income  tax  and  the  sales 
tax,  with  provision  for  a  return  to  the  various  states  of  such  portions 
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• 
of  both  aa  may  be  agreed  upon.  If  such  a  plan  comes  into  existence, 
the  difficulty  will  be,  as  has  been  suggested,  to  agree  upon  the  basis 
for  distribution.  If  the  basis  of  population  is  used,  the  states  of 
limited  resources  will  suffer.  It  would  be  to  the  interests  of  such 
states  to  have  apportionments  made  on  the  basis  of  needs,  rather  than 
on  the  basis  of  wealth  or  population.  In  that  case  the  wealthier 
states  would  be  reluctant  to  agree  to  the  plan.  It  may  take  some 
effort  to  convince  wealthier  communities  that  they  themselves  will  be 
benefited  for  expenditures  for  such  governmental  functions  as  roads 
and  schools  in  other  states.  In  time,  however,  the  view  will  prevail, 
I  believe,  that  it  is  to  the  general  welfare  of  all  the  communities  in 
our  country  to  provide  adequately  for  the  social  needs  of  all. 

If  there  should  develop  a  system  under  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment collects  revenue  to  be  derived  from  sales  taxes  and  income  taxes 
or  from  other  sources,  it  may  be  that  we  are  now  discussing  principles 
which  sooner  or  later  may  be  out  of  date.  When  such  leaders  in  the 
discussion  of  the  problems  of  taxation  and  finances  as  Honorable 
Mark  Graves,  of  New  York,  make  proposals  along  this  line,  we  can 
anticipate  notable  changes  in  our  procedure  of  financing  public 
education  as  well  as  other  governmental  functions. 

The  significance  of  this  movement  is  emphasized  by  Professor 
Leland,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  who  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Illinois  State  Tax  Commission,  who  recently  stated  that  "The  ideal 
relationship  between  federal,  state,  and  local  systems  is  one  of  unity. 
The  financial  system  of  a  nation  should  be  highly,  if  not  completely, 
integrated.  The  tax  system  should  rest  upon  a  diversified  base,  the 
net  operative  effect  of  which  should  be  taxation  under  the  principle  of 
progression  or  ability  to  pay.  Every  tax  need  not  be  on  the  basis 
of  individual  faculty,  as  benefit  charges  should  be  freely  incorporated 
in  the  system.  The  revenue  system  should  be  under  the  control  of 
a  single  governmental  unit — the  national  government — so  as  to  secure 
uniformity  of  laws,  administration  and  burdens,  and  to  make  possible 
effective  adjustment  of  tax  loads  as  changing  economic  conditions 
and  governmental  needs  may  require.  The  administration  of  such  a 
system  should  be  centralized,  or  located  where  maximum  efficiency  can 
be  secured.  The  revenue  receipts  produced  by  the  system  should  be 
shared  with  all  governmental  units  in  such  proportions  and  amounts 
as  to  maximize  the  social  utility  of  government." 

One  phase  of  the  problem  of  financing  public  schools  or  any  other 
function  of  government  has  to  do  with  economies.  Under  this  system 
of  budgetary  control  and  of  bond  issues,  New  Mexico  has  developed 
the  practice  of  scrutinizing  all  proposed  expenditures  whether  by  the 
state  or  local  units.  Such  control  has  come  about  through  recognition 
of  the  fact  of  our  limited  resources  and,  as  Dr.  Sorrell  says,  we  have 
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no  unmanageable  deficits.  To  this  one  exception  may  be  cited,  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  special  improvement  districts  in  sixteen  municipali- 
ties of  the  state,  in  many  of  which  the  failure  to  enforce  the  collection 
of  assessments  will  result  in  material  default  in  the  payment  of  bonds. 
Except  in  this  respect,  t^e  state  of  New  Mexico  and  its  subdivisions 
have  reason  to  fool  gratified  over  the  condition  of  their  finances  at  the 
end  of  the  last  fiscal  year. 

With  Dr.  Sorrell's  statement  that  the  raising  of  funds  for  schools 
involves  principles  common  to  raising  of  funds  for  any  governmental 
function,  one  cannot  help  but  agree  fully.  The  problem  of  financing 
governmental  functions  consists  of  determining  the  needs  for  the 
several  purposes  and  distributing  available  revenue  among  them 
according  to  relative  importance.  We  may  imagine  the  elimination 
of  all  subdivisions  like  counties,  municipalities,  and  school  districts 
and  suggest  that  all  revenues  derived  from  any  source  should  be  placed 
in  one  treasury  and  appropriations  made  therefrom  for  each  purpose, 
such  as  highways,  schools,  law  enforcement,  courts,  administration, 
etc.  Such  a  situation  would  be  ideal  from  the  accountant's  point  of 
view.  Unfortunately  we  have  to  deal  with  all  kinds  of  difficulties 
arising  from  differing  theories,  sectional  feeling,  and  political  affilia- 
tions. For  this  reason  it  becomes  necessary  to  do  the  best  we  can 
under  prevailing  conditions.  It  happens  that  in  New  Mexico  we  do 
have  a  rough  approach  to  a  system  of  central  consideration  of  all 
requirements  of  government  and  the  distribution  of  the  various 
revenues  which  the  law  provides  for.  This  centralization  of  authority 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  budgetary  procedure  is  initiated  by  a  state 
agency  and  budgets  of  the  various  state  and  local  governments  are 
reviewed  by  the  same  agency.  This  does  not  involve  arbitrary  action 
but  the  process  is  rather  one  in  which  there  is  the  fullest  co-operation 
among  state  and  local  agencies,  with  the  end  in  view  of  giving  due 
consideration  to  all  demands  and  providing  for  them  according  to 
revenues  available.  This,  undoubtedly,  has  been  in  the  interests  of 
the  more  important  social  needs.  It  is  true  that  we  have  an  illogical 
scale  of  officials'  salaries  which  have  been  fixed  in  our  Constitution  and 
in  our  laws,  but  I  believe  it  may  be  said,  generally  speaking,  as  to 
other  items  of  expense,  that  they  are  being  kept  at  a  minimum.  This 
has  made  possible  the  allocation  of  increased  revenues  to  objects  which 
are  regarded  as  socially  necessary  to  the  common  welfare. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  certain  revenues  have  been  found 
and  been  allocated  to  specific  purposes.  Reference  is  to  the  gasoline 
tax  which  has  made  possible  the  reduction  of  property  taxes  for  the 
maintenance  and  construction  of  roads  and  bridges.  In  1919  we  levied 
about  $7  on  each  $1,000  of  assessed  value  for  roads.  In  1933  the  levy 
was  about  35  cents  on  each  $1,000  of  assessed  value.     The  result  has 
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been  that  it  has  been  possible  to  increase  the  levies  for  educational 
purposes,  with  less  increase  in  the  total  tax  rates  than  would  other- 
wise have  been  the  case.  The  system  of  financing  our  roads  has 
received  general  approval  and  the  question  has  often  been  asked 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  possible  to  find  a  revenue  which  might  be 
Bet  apart  for  the  maintenance  of  our  school  system.  If  there  is  any 
BUCh  revenue  it  is  probable  that  our  so-called  school  emergency  sales 
tax  finds  its  primary  justification  in  that  it  is  devoted  to  the  support 
of  the  public  schools.  The  benefits  of  schools  and  educational  institu- 
tions are  general  and  some  form  of  taxation  that  is  general  in  its  inci- 
dence may  be  said  to  be  appropriately  devoted  to  educational  purposes. 
While  it  is  a  regressive  tax  in  that  it  violates  the  principle  of  ability 
to  pay,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  is  also  the  bene- 
fit theory  of  taxation  and  a  certain  minimum  tax  for  each  individual 
can  be  justified  on  this  gi-ound.  It  may  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
effect  of  taxes  should  be  measured  by  the  total  amount  which  the 
individual  pays  for  government,  national,  state,  and  local.  The 
regressive  features  of  a  state  tax  may  be  offset  by  the  progressive 
features  of  the  national  tax.  It  is  not  unreasonable,  furthermore,  to 
consider  taxation  as  involving  more  general  social  obligations  than 
mere  contributions  made  to  several  governments  in  the  usual  forms 
of  taxes.  The  maintaining  of  a  business  enterprise  is  often  a  haz- 
ardous undertaking  but  such  enterprises  are  absolutely  necessary  for 
general  prosperity  if  it  is  only  that,  in  their  various  ramifications, 
they  furnish  services  and  commodities  to  the  community  and  main- 
tain payrolls  by  which  the  people  of  the  community  are  furnished 
incomes.  Such  businesses,  whether  corporate  or  private,  are  the 
means  whereby  the  interests  of  the  community  are  best  promoted  and 
their  continuance  is  of  vital  importance.  Is  it  unreasonable  to  give 
some  weight  to  such  considerations?  There  are  other  important 
responsibilities  besides  the  payment  of  taxes,  which  may  take  the 
curse  off  the  regressive  features  of  certain  forms  of  taxation. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  property  tax  has  been  fully  demonstrated 
and  yet  we  cannot  look  forward  to  a  time  when  the  property  tax  will 
not  be  used.  There  are  pi-oposals  for  the  exemption  of  homes  from 
taxation.  In  New  Mexico,  such  a  proposal,  if  carried  into  effect,  would 
very  greatly  reduce  the  assessable  value  of  property  in  the  state  and 
would  very  greatly  interfere  with  the  solution  of  our  problems  of 
financing  governmental  functions.  In  my  judgment  all  property  has 
been  overassessed  on  account  of  the  fact  that  we  have  been  unwilling 
to  develop  other  sources  of  revenue.  The  crying  need  as  to  the  tax- 
ation of  property  is  for  equalization.  Any  adequate  equalization  of 
property  would  involve  the  employment  of  persons  trained  and 
experienced  in  valuing  property  and  in  the  application  of  such  expe- 
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rience  and  training  to  the  special  requirements  of  valuing  property 
for  purposes  of  taxation.  Property  values  depend  upon  demand  for 
property.  There  must,  therefore,  be  a  general  market  for  property. 
Isolated  sales  cannot  be  used  as  indicating  value  generally.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  little  demand  for  property  and  it  has, 
thei'efore,  little  value.  Under  such  circumstances  it  becomes  neces- 
sary for  assessors  to  consider  other  factors  in  the  process  of  equaliz- 
ing property,  the  determination  of  which  requires  far  greater  ability 
and  judgment  than  our  present  system  provides. 

Theories  of  taxation  are  constantly  being  brought  to  the  light 
and  earnest  efforts  are  being  made  to  find  some  single  form  of  taxa- 
tion that  will  remove  the  present  confusion  and  complexity.  Any  single 
method  of  taxation,  however,  may  fail  to  produce  either  fairness  or 
reliability.  It  is  quite  possible  that  fairness  in  taxation  can  be 
brought  about  by  a  limited  number  of  well  administered  tax  forms. 
In  New  Mexico  we  have,  as-  has  been  pointed  out,  the  property  tax, 
the  gasoline  tax,  motor  vehicle  licenses,  and  the  sales  tax  as  the 
more  important  forms  of  public  tax  revenues.  These,  with  other 
taxes,  taken  together,  spread  the  burden  of  taxation  fairly  well  and 
their  use  may  be  justified  as  conforming  to  both  the  benefit  and  the 
ability  to  pay  theories  of  taxation.  While  many  experts  cannot  bring 
themselves  to  include  the  sales  tax  in  a  model  system,  some  of  them 
do  recognize  the  necessity  for  the  sales  tax  under  conditions  when 
both  property  values  and  net  incomes  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  Whether  or  not  sales  taxes  will  be  abandoned,  if  conditions 
similar  to  those  prevailing  five  or  six  years  ago  return,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  this  form  of  taxation  can  be  abondoned  in  the  immediate 
future.  The  experiences  of  the  several  states  using  this  form  of  tax- 
ation ai*e  now  available  and  it  is  probable  that  such  laws  will  be 
amended  so  as  to  eliminate  undesirable  features.  The  only  other 
form  of  taxation  that  might  be  used,  which  would  produce  adequate 
revenue,  is  the  gross  income  tax.  Certain  states  have  this  tax  and 
their  experiences  will  be  available  for  our  consideration  at  the  time 
our  legislature  meets  next  January. 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  have  touched  upon  most  of  the  points 
in  Dr.  SorrelPs  paper.  I  am  especially  interested  in  his  question  as  to 
"whether  our  tax  system,  taken  as  a  whole,  tends  to  follow  our  cri- 
terion of  a  sound  system,"  and  his  conclusion  that  "the  picture  is 
not  so  dark  as  when  we  appraise  each  tax  separately."  It  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  you  cannot  consider  taxes  imposed  for  any  special 
purpose  as  dissociated  from  taxes  for  all  other  purposes  of  govern- 
ment. At  the  special  session  of  the  legislature  the  main  problem 
considered  was  that  of  financing  public  education  and  to  some  extent 
the  necessity  for  revenues  for  other  purposes  in  view  of  the  twenty 
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mill  limitation  <>n  the  property  tax  was  ignored.  As  a  result  we  find 
that  our  municipalities  will  receive  reduced  income  from  the  property 
tax  and  that  they  have  lost  some  of  the  revenue  which  has  heretofore 
been  derived  Prom  occupation  licenses  and  taxes.  This  loss  in  revenue 
cannoi  be  made  up  entirely  from  the  liquor  licenses  which  have  been 
made  available  for  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages.  This  is  true  also 
with  reference  to  county  revenues.  As  to  revenues  for  state  purposes, 
BOme  provision  will  have  to  be  made  for  additional  revenue.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  total  available  revenues  under  the  limitation  fixed  by 
the  State  Tax  Commission  will  not  produce  more  than  90%  of  the  ap- 
propriations made  by  the  last  legislature.  This  is  brought  to  your  at- 
tention as  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  all  requirements  and  the  de- 
mands made  upon  government  for  public  services  must  be  kept  in  mind 
in  any  system  of  taxation.  If  it  should  prove  to  be  the  case  that  the 
present  provisions  for  financing  public  education  are  adequate,  the 
legislature  will  have  to  turn  its  attention  to  the  matter  of  finding  cer- 
tain new  sources  of  revenue  for  state  departments  and  institutions 
and  for  counties,  cities,  towns,  and  villages. 

Before  closing  these  remarks,  it  may  be  well  for  us  to  review  just 
what  the  school  revenues  are,  under  present  arrangements.  Educa- 
tional institutions  receive  an  important  portion  of  their  maintenance 
needs  from  the  property  tax.  They  also  receive  portions  of  miscel- 
laneous state  revenues.  One  institution  receives  substantial  aid  from 
the  federal  government.  Another  has  large  income  from  its  students. 
All  but  three  receive  income  from  lands.  It  is  possible  that  if  the 
work  of  the  various  educational  institutions  could  be  properly  co- 
ordinated and  correlated,  their  present  revenues  would  be  sufficient  to 
meet  their  needs  on  an  economical  basis.  This  is  one  of  the  problems 
to  be  solved  in  educational  finances. 

As  to  the  financing  of  our  public  elementary  and  high  schools, 
the  problem  was  to  find  a  revenue  that  will  replace  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  revenues  derived  from  property  taxes.  Whereas  for  past  years 
about  three-fourths  of  the  school  revenues  for  maintenance  and  direct 
charges  were  derived  from  property  taxes,  at  the  present  time  it  ap- 
pears that  only  about  one-third  will  be  derived  from  this  source. 
Nearly  one-fourth  will  be  derived  from  income  from  school  lands  and 
the  remainder  from  other  revenues,  including  the  following  sources: 
the  business  or  sales  tax;  the  income  tax;  the  liquor  stamp  tax,  and 
occupation  licenses  or  taxes.  If  all  these  forms  of  taxation  to  obtain 
school  revenues  are  considered  together  there  is  some  justifica- 
tion for  Dr.  Sorrell's  suggestion  that  "the  picture  is  not  so  dark"  in 
the  light  of  his  ci-iterion  of  a  sound  system  of  taxation.  It  is  often  the 
case  that  you  can  secure  similar  effects  by  different  methods.  In  New 
Mexico,  in  the  pursuit  of  this  or  that  objective,  we  have  sometimes 
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had  to  follow  methods  which  do  not  always  conform  to  the  specific 
directions  given  us  by  the  experts.  We  have  just  had  to  find  out  by 
methods  which  have  really  proved  effective. 

School  revenues,  aside  from  those  obtained  from  the  lands  granted 
to  New  Mexico  for  its  common  school  lands,  and  those  derived  from 
property  taxes,  are  provided  for  as  follows:  Chapter  7  of  the  Laws 
of  1934,  special  session,  provides  "for  the  raising  of  revenue  for 
emergency  school  purposes  by  imposing  an  excise  tax  upon  the  en- 
gaging or  continuing  in  business,  professions,  trades,  and  callings  for 
profit  in  this  state."  This  is  our  sales  tax  law  and  its  incidence  is  sup- 
posed to  be  upon  the  consumer.  To  what  extent  it  will  fall  upon  the 
consumer  depends,  of  course,  upon  competitive  conditions  and  whether 
the  price  trend  is  up  or  down.  As  to  the  amount  to  be  derived  from 
this  source  it  is  variously  estimated.  It  is  probable  that  the  revenues 
will  average  somewhere  between  $125,000  and  $150,000  a  month.  As- 
suming an  average  of  $140,000  a  month  and  keeping  in  mind  that 
there  are  fourteen  months'  collections  to  be  made  available  for  schools 
during  the  coming  fiscal  year,  it  is  possible  that  the  revenue  from  this 
source  may  reach  $2,000,000.  This  revenue  is  to  be  distributed  among 
the  various  counties  of  the  state  in  accordance  with  revenues  needed 
over  and  above  those  received  from  property  taxes  and  lands. 

Under  Chapter  30,  of  the  Laws  of  1934,  special  session,  provision 
is  made  for  the  levying  and  collection  of  licenses  and  taxes  upon 
liquor.  All  the  proceeds  of  the  stamp  tax  on  liquor  will  be  placed  in 
the  State  School  Equalization  Fund  that  was  created  at  the  regular 
session  of  the  legislature  in  1933.  This  distribution  will  be  made  ac- 
cording to  the  average  daily  attendance  reported  for  the  several  coun- 
ties.    It  is  hoped  that  this  revenue  will  amount  to  at  least  $350,000. 

Chapter  33,  of  the  Laws  of  1934,  special  session,  provides  for  an 
occupation  license  or  tax  upon  retail  merchants.  The  proceeds  of  this 
license  or  tax  derived  from  businesses  with  a  volume  of  $150,000  or 
more  a  year  will  be  distributed  one-half  to  the  State  School  Equaliza- 
tion Fund  and  the  remainder  among  the  various  county  and  municipal 
general  funds.  If  this  law  is  held  valid,  it  may  possibly  produce  as 
much  as  $100,000  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  School  Equalization  Fund. 

Chapter  85,  of  the  Laws  of  1933,  regular  session,  provides  for  an 
income  tax  law  which  was  amended  by  Chapter  29,  of  the  Laws  of 
1934,  special  session.  The  amendment  is  of  interest  in  this  discussion 
in  that  it  eliminates  the  property  tax  offset  and  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  revenues  will  be  increased.  Chapter  85,  of  the  Laws  of  1933 
prescribes  that  75%  of  the  proceeds  of  the  income  tax  shall  be  placed 
in  the  State  School  Equalization  Fund.  It  is  possible  that  $75,000  will 
accrue  to  this  fund  for  school  purposes.  If  revenues  are  realized  from 
these    various    sources    as    estimated,    they    will    produce    together 
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$5,275,000  fur  the  maintenance  and  direct  charges  of  the  public  ele- 
mentary and  high  school  system.  When  these  various  forms  of  taxa- 
tion  arc  considered  together,  there  is  ground  for  believing  that  not 
much  damage  is  done  to  the  theory  of  "ability  to  pay,"  especially  if  it 
tan  be  reasonably  maintained  that  there  is  a  minimum  which  each 
citizen  should  contribute  for  benefits  received. 

As  to  other  possible  sources  of  revenue,  there  may  be  mentioned 
such  as  increased  income  taxes  and  franchise  taxes.  The  additional 
amount  that  may  be  derived  from  franchise  taxes  would  probably  not 
exceed  $50,000.  There  is  a  limit  to  which  such  taxes  can  be  added 
without  discouraging  enterprise.  And  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that, 
whatever  rate  is  used  in  any  form  of  taxation,  it  will  have  to  apply 
to  the  weak  as  well  as  to  the  strong  and  while  in  periods  of  prosperity 
taxes  can  be  levied  without  regard  to  whether  the  subject  can  stand 
it  or  not,  it  is  now  found  that  in  periods  of  depression  taxes  must  be 
levied  so  as  to  help  and  not  to  injui-e.  In  other  words,  the  wind  must 
be  tempered  to  the  shorn  lamb.  With  reference  to  the  matter  of  in- 
creasing the  income  taxes,  it  may  be  asked  what  rates  can  be  safely 
applied  and  what  possible  revenue  may  be  produced.  If  it  is  felt  that 
our  present  rates  for  the  state  income  tax  are  too  low,  the  question 
arises  as  to  what  rates  should  be  levied.  If  rates  are  levied  similar  to 
those  which  are  levied  by  the  federal  government  on  net  incomes,  and 
it  is  generally  admitted  that,  while  these  rates  are  not  so  heavy  as 
those  of  other  countries,  they  are  fairly  stiff,  the  yield  will  probably 
not  exceed  $300,000,  which,  with  like  state  rates,  would  increase  the 
revenues  derived  from  income  taxes  for  school  purposes  by  not  more 
than  $225,000.  It  can  be  seen,  therefore,  that  other  sources  of  revenue 
can  only  be  considered  as  supplementary  and  it  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  such  additional  revenues  may  be  required  by  other  necessary 
functions  of  government.  The  only  other  form  of  revenue  that  has 
been  suggested  as  a  possible  substitute  for  the  sales  tax  is  that  called 
the  gross  income  tax,  which  is  now  levied  in  Indiana  and  one  or  two 
other  states.  We  have  not  been  able  to  secure  very  much  information 
from  Indiana  as  to  how  the  tax  is  operating  but  we  may  know  more 
about  the  possibilities  of  this  form  of  taxation  as  we  have  opportunity 
to  study  its  effects. 

The  significant  phase  of  improvement  in  furnishing  school  facili- 
ties in  New  Mexico,  as  elsewhere,  has  been  the  trend  from  local  to 
county  administration  and  financing  and  now  toward  state  supervision 
and  financing  of  our  public  school  system.  Without  taking  into  ac- 
count the  revenues  necessary  to  pay  debt  l-equirements,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  for  the  new  school  fiscal  year  quite  considerably  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  revenue  to  be  applied  to  maintenance  and  di- 
rect charges  will  be  state-collected  revenue.     Not  the  least  gratifying 
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feature  about  the  distribution  of  the  sales  tax  is  the  appai'ent  acquies- 
cence on  the  part  of  communities  where  relatively  large  amounts  will 
be  collected  in  the  distribution  to  other  and  remote  communities  where 
the  amount  of  sales  tax  collections  will  be  comparatively  small.  There 
may  be  those  present  who  will  recall  how  difficult  it  was  to  maintain 
any  kind  of  a  school  system  when  the  unit  of  administration  and 
financing  was  the  school  district.  When  the  county  system  was 
adopted,  the  improvement  in  the  development  of  school  facilities  was 
phenomenal  in  a  poor  state  like  New  Mexico.  That  step  was  made  pos- 
sible because  of  the  fact  that  municipalities  were  willing  to  contribute 
to  the  maintenance  of  rural  district  schools.  In  a  similar  manner 
wealthier  counties  are  now  recognizing  the  fact  that  their  own  inter- 
ests justify  their  contribution  to  the  maintenance  of  adequate  school 
facilities  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  As  has  been  suggested,  with  the 
centralization  of  methods  of  school  financing  will  come  also  the  neces- 
sity for  the  extension  of  state  supervision.  That,  however,  is  no 
longer  a  result  to  cause  concern  as  there  is  no  danger  that  such  super- 
vision will  be  dictatorial  or  arbitrary.  The  trend  toward  enlarging 
the  units  of  administration  and  financing  has  so  far  proved  effective 
in  improving  our  system  of  public  schools.  It  would  be  appropriate  to 
close  with  a  quotation  from  Professor  Seligman  in  a  discussion  of 
tendencies  in  American  taxation: 

First  and  foremost  I  should  put  the  administrative  lesson 
involving  the  transition  from  local  to  general  control.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  lessons  for  Americans  to  learn 
because  of  the  inveterate  habits  of  self-government  and  the 
old  slogan  of  home  rule.  That  there  is  a  certain  justifica- 
tion for  the  home  rule  movement  in  general  politics  I  do  not 
wish  to  deny;  but  no  one  who  has  attentively  studied  the 
progress  of  good  government  the  world  over  can  ignore  the 
fact  that  a  certain  degree  of  centralization  is  essential  to 
progress. 


APPORTIONING    AND    CONTROLLING    PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  FUNDS,  WITH  SPECIAL  APPLI- 
CATION TO  NEW  MEXICO 

By  Irvin  P.  Murphy  ' 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Grenville,  N.  M. 

Introduction 

The  question  of  apportioning  and  controlling  public  school  money 
is  of  particular  interest  and  concern  at  this  time,  because  of  recent 
legislation  which  has  focused  attention  upon  the  distribution  of  school 
money.  The  need  for  getting  the  most  out  of  every  dollar  expended 
and  the  necessity  for  distributing  school  money  in  such  a  way  that 
the  greatest  educational  values  will  be  realized  have  never  been  more 
urgent.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  trends  in  appor- 
tioning and  controlling  state'  school  funds,  to  indicate  some  of  the 
problems  now  facing  us,  and  to  make  some  suggestions  as  to  what 
action  should  be  taken. 

Few  will  deny  that  as  we  move  away  from  local  support  toward 
state  support  that  we  have  a  financial  problem  different  from  that  of 
a  few  years  ago.  Most  of  us  will  be  willing  to  admit,  furthermore, 
that  unless  we,  as  educators,  meet  the  new  issues  fairly,  we  will  find 
less  expert  forces  imposing  upon  us  certain  conditions  which  we  will 
not  be  able  to  sanction  fx-om  an  educational  point  of  view,  but  which 
we  will  be  expected  to  justify  to  the  public.  The  time  seems  to  be 
upon  us  when  we  must  look  at  the  problem  of  apportioning  and  con- 
trolling money  with  a  broad  and  far-i-eaching  vision  and  with  some 
sense  of  responsibility  to  the  future,  without  feeling  unduly  obligated 
to  safeguard  local  interests.  In  fact,  we  cannot  afford  to  let  local  af- 
filiations stand  in  the  way  of  any  program  which  we  believe  will  be 
for  the  greatest  good  to  the  state  as  a  whole. 

Apportionment  of  State  Funds 

Historical  Background.  Let  us  look  at  the  apportionment  of 
school  money  from  the  historical  point  of  view.  In  the  early  days  of 
school  development  in  this  country  the  matter  of  public  school  finance 
was  relatively  simple,  since  education  was  looked  upon  as  a  local  af- 
fair, but  as  the  matter  of  control  and  support  became  more  important, 
the  problem  became  more  complicated.  As  the  state  began  to  assume 
some  of  the  financial  burden  of  public  education,  there  arose  the  need 
for  an  equitable  method  of  distributing  funds  to  the  several  local  units. 
One  by  one  various  bases  for  distributing  money,  such  as  land  area, 
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total  population,  child-census  enumeration,  school  enrollment,  aggre- 
gate attendance,  and  average  daily  attendance,  came  into  use  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  method  of  apportioning  funds. 

Each  of  these  was  an  improvement  over  its  predecessor,  yet  with 
each  change  there  seemed  to  be  something  still  lacking.  Groping  ef- 
forts have  caused  various  combinations  of  these  bases  to  be  used,  so 
that  in  some  states  we  now  have  such  a  complicated  scheme  of  dis- 
tributing school  funds  that  few  people  are  able  to  comprehend  what 
the  outcome  will  be.  Not  until  about  ten  years  ago  did  the  state  be- 
gin to  find  some  way  out  of  the  dilemma.  Up  until  that  time  we  had 
been  distributing  funds  either  upon  some  basis  unrelated  to  educa- 
tion or  upon  some  basis  which  favored  the  strong  and  penalized  the 
weak  districts.  In  other  words,  apportionment  of  state  money  had 
been  on  the  basis  of  effort  with  relatively  little  regard  for  need  or 
ability.  Fortunately,  we  have  come  to  believe  in  emphasizing  need 
and  ability,  and  to  consider  effort  only  indirectly.  Our  leading  edu- 
cators throughout  the  country  now  believe  sincerely  in  this  principle. 
Although  as  yet  it  is  being  employed  relatively  little  in  some  of  our 
states,  it  is  gradually  winning  its  way,  and  there  is  indication  that 
within  a  few  years  apportionment  in  every  state  will  be  made  upon 
this  basis. 

Recent  Trends  in  Apportioning  School  Funds.  With  the  shift  of 
emphasis  from  the  idea  of  distributing  money  on  the  basis  of  effort 
to  that  of  ability  or  need,  what  change  has  come  about  in  the  method 
of  apportioning  school  money?  Simply  this:  rather  than  take  into 
consideration  merely  the  number  of  pupils  to  be  educated,  we  now  take 
into  consideration  (1)  a  district's  ability  to  finance  education;  (2)  the 
nature  of  the  school  to  be  provided;  (3)  and  such  other  conditions  as 
in  some  way  might  make  one  district  less  able  to  supply  an  educational 
program  than  another.  In  1933,  eighteen  states  made  an  attempt  to 
recognize  differences  in  ability  by  supplying  enough  money  from  state 
sources  to  provide  for  a  certain  educational  program.  Indiana  made 
a  forward  step  by  guaranteeing  every  school  $600  for  each  teacher 
employed,  this  amount  to  be  paid  from  state  funds.  The  number  of 
teachers  employed  was  determined  by  the  number  of  students  in  av- 
erage daily  attendance  for  the  full  term.  Washington  assumed  eighty- 
four  per  cent  of  the  entire  current  school  costs  incurred  in  conformity 
with  certain  standards  prescribed  by  the  state.  A  lack  of  time  will 
not  permit  an  examination  of  the  plans  now  in  force  in  all  states,  but 
many  others  have  made  significant  steps  toward  the  principle  of  dis- 
tributing school  funds  on  the  basis  of  need  or  ability,  and  toward  as- 
suring all  children  an  educational  program  in  keeping  with  the  time, 
no  matter  where  they  may  live  or  what  their  social  status  may  be. 
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Tht  Situation  in  New  Mexico.  Now  what  is  our  situation  here  in 
N>  u  Mexico,  and  how  does  our  line  of  progress  compare  with  national 
t  rends? 

Up  until  L933  all  state  school  money,  approximately  20%  of  the 
annual  cost  of  current  expenses,  was  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the 
census-child  enumeration.  Needless  to  say,  the  census-child  basis 
has  never  been  a  measure  of  either  effort  or  ability,  and  has  little  to 
justify  it  from  an  educational  point  of  view. 

In  1933  the  legislature  passed  a  law  creating  an  equalization 
fund,  this  fund  to  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  average  daily  attendance  without  regard  to  the  length  of 
term  or  any  other  educational  qualification.  That  this  law  is  not  truly 
an  equalization  law  all  who  have  studied  the  question  are  well  aware. 
It  seems  to  have  been  passed  more  as  a  "sop"  than  as  an  honest  at- 
tempt to  improve  public  education.  It  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  meritorious  bill  which,  although  passed  almost  unani- 
mously by  the  house  of  representatives  and  the  senate,  had  been  ve- 
toed by  the  governor. 

At  the  1934  special  session  of  the  legislature  an  emergency  tax 
act  was  enacted.  As  you  know,  the  chief  feature  of  the  plan  is  to 
maintain  the  status  quo  and  to  keep  within  the  twenty  mill  limitation. 
Without  attempting  to  analyze  or  go  into  the  question  of  the  expe- 
diency of  the  law,  it  may  be  said  that  the  apportionment  plan  enacted, 
has  little  to  commend  it  as  a  permanent  part  of  our  system.  It  is  built 
upon  a  faulty  basic  assumption ;  it  ignores  the  principle  of  ability,  and 
puts  the  state  in  a  position  where  it  perpetuates  inequalities,  as  it  al- 
ways has,  instead  of  recognizing  its  fundamental  obligation. 

In  short,  our  scheme  of  apportioning  money  has  become  compli- 
cated to  such  an  extent  that  no  one  really  knows  what  the  result  would 
be  if  we  were  to  continue  as  at  present. 

.4  Plan  of  Action  for  New  Mexico.  The  problem  that  naturally 
faces  us  then  is  "What  line  of  action  shall  we  take?"  It  is  not  in- 
tended at  this  point  in  the  conference  to  suggest  a  definite  course,  but 
certain  general  recommendations  may  be  in  order. 

If  we  are  to  keep  abreast  of  the  best  thought  and  trends  the  coun- 
try over,  we  must,  when  distributing  school  funds,  take  into  considera- 
tion both  the  need  and  ability  of  every  district.  In  other  words,  the 
first  obligation  of  the  state  should  be  to  see  that  every  locality  in  New 
Mexico  is  assured  some  standard  educational  pi-ogram,  and  that  it  is 
able  to  realize  this  program  by  no  greater  financial  effort  than  that  re- 
quired of  the  wealthiest  district.  This  standard  program  should  in- 
clude, for  example,  a  nine-month  school  term  for  each  school,  under  a 
properly-qualified  teacher,  working  with  such  supplies  and  tools  as  are 
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necessary  to  do  the  job.  There  may  be  other  requirements,  but  over 
and  above  the  uniform  program  the  state  should  do  its  part  to  en- 
courage and  aid  the  districts  to  enjoy  even  greater  educational  advan- 
tages. 

To  accomplish  the  objective  mentioned,  certain  fundamental 
changes  will  need  to  be  made.  Most  important  of  all,  the  state  will 
need  to  raise  more  revenue  than  has  been  planned  for  the  present,  or 
some  change  in  the  local  scheme  of  taxation  will  have  to  be  made,  so 
that  the  level  of  the  better  schools  will  not  be  lowered  by  the  process  of 
raising  the  weaker  schools.  Granting  that  the  more  progressive 
schools  are  not  spending  too  much,  we  must  be  willing  to  face  the  fact 
that  more  money  must  be  expended  if  we  are  to  offer  proper  educa- 
tional advantages  in  the  counties  which  we  know  are  spending  far  too 
little.  Certainly  no  one  can  justify  a  range  in  cost  from  approxi- 
mately $25  to  $100  for  each  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance.  And 
until  we  assure  every  boy  and  girl  in  New  Mexico  an  educational  pro- 
gram such  as  we  demand  for  our  children,  we  have  no  reason  to  at- 
tempt to  justify  our  low  educational  status  on  such  grounds  as:  bi- 
lingualism,  low  mentality,  and  two  distinct  racial  cultures. 

Let  us  keep  the  record  straight  and  ask  for  whatever  is  necessary 
to  supply  an  educational  program  such  as  we  honestly  believe  is  neces- 
sary to  meet  our  conditions.  If  private  interests  see  fit  to  force  our 
program  down  to  the  level  of  their  own  thinking,  let  them  shoulder  the 
blame.  Let  us  lead  the  way,  and  if  the  people  do  not  see  fit  to  follow, 
we  have  a  right  to  assume  that  they  are  willing  to  abide  by  the  con- 
sequences. 

There  is  evidence  to  indicate  that  many  of  our  educational  leaders 
have  backed  away  from  solving  the  problem  of  an  equitable  method  of 
distributing  school  funds,  because  they  fear  to  ask  for  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  money,  and  lest  they  might  offend  those  who  are 
hungry  for  economy.  This  they  have  done  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  our  educational  and  our  social  responsibilities  have  increased. 

My  final  suggestion  on  the  matter  of  apportionment  is  that  we 
face  the  issue  squarely,  and  set  aside  our  local  and  perhaps  selfish  in- 
terests. There  is  no  conflict  between  local  and  state  interests  in  the 
final  analysis,  for  what  is  best  for  the  state  is  ultimately  best  for  the 
local  unit.  If  we  can  only  agree  upon  the  fundamental  issues  and  are 
willing  to  look  at  the  problem  from  a  truly  sound  educational  point  of 
view,  we  will  have  no  trouble  in  devising  a  plan  that  will  be  equitable 
and  for  the  best  interests  of  education.  No  progress  can  be  made  un- 
til we  do  come  together  on  the  fundamental  issues.  Our  failure  to 
get  something  better  is  due,  in  a  large  measure,  to  a  clash  of  personal 
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interests,  although  few  of  us  may  be  willing  to  admit  it.  We  can  not 
perform  the  task  in  one  stroke,  but  we  can  at  least  make  a  construc- 
tive beginning. 

Control 

Introduction.  In  striving  for  a  better  plan  of  apportionment  for 
the  state,  let  us  keep  in  mind  the  dangers  to  be  confronted  from  inade- 
quate control  of  the  money  to  be  spent.  As  we  move  toward  the  state 
as  the  unit  of  support  there  may  develop  a  tendency  toward  extrava- 
gance. Proper  control  of  allowances  and  expenditures  will  prevent 
this  condition.  To  lose  sight  of  the  element  of  control  may  lead  to 
gross  errors  in  expending  money.  A  single  false  step  would  lead  im- 
mediately to  the  accusation  that  educators  do  not  know  how  to  use 
money  after  they  have  received  it.  It  is  already  common  criticism 
that  the  schools  waste  money.  Granting  that  this  accusation  is  true, 
let  us  not  forget,  however,  that  it  is  occurring  under  a  system  over 
which  we  as  educators  have  relatively  little  control. 

Defects  of  Control  in  New  Mexico.  No  man  in  public  school  work 
resents,  or  should  resent,  control  if  it  is  exercised  properly,  but  the 
type  of  control  exercised  in  New  Mexico  has  a  depressing  effect,  being 
more  of  the  nature  of  superficial  inspection  and  arbitrary  domination 
than  of  helpful  supervision.  The  greatest  weakness  at  present  is  that 
too  many  interests  outside  of  the  schools  dominate  our  budgets. 
School  authorities  have  less  to  say  about  the  money  which  shall  be 
spent  for  their  work  than  the  officials  of  any  other  equally  important 
governmental  agency.  For  instance,  the  highway  department  may 
manage  its  budget  with  little  or  no  restriction,  whereas  the  educa- 
tional system  must  be  dominated  by  those  who  are  not  directly  re- 
sponsible for  its  success. 

Let  us  not  lull  ourselves  into  believing,  however,  that  a  strong 
method  of  budgetary  control  alone  will  suffice.  At  present  we  prob- 
ably have  as  rigid  a  system  of  budgetary  control  as  any  state  in  the 
union.  But  anyone  who  is  familiar  with  conditions  in  New  Mexico 
knows  that  there  is  room  for  great  improvement  in  the  way  of  ob- 
taining the  greatest  value  for  each  dollar  spent.  In  addition  to  a 
sound  scheme  of  budgetary  control  we  need  competent  supervision  of 
accounts  by  the  state  department  of  education  and  frequent  audits  of 
school  accounts.  When  local  units  may  ignore  requests  of  state  de- 
partments for  an  itemized  list  of  accounts  paid,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
an  adequate  plan  for  checking  expenses  prevails.  Most  important  of 
all,  we  need  some  central  agency  which  will  have  the  courage  to  expose 
political  manipulation  of  public  school  finances,  and  which  will  be 
vested  with  the  power  to  eliminate  from  the  educational  system  those 
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responsible  for  either  irregularities  or  incompetent  business  man- 
agement. 

Such  recommendations  are  not  unwarranted  in  a  nation  where  all 
states  have  been  attempting  for  the  past  quarter  century  to  unify  con- 
trol and  prevent  mismanagement.  Many  states  have  already  insti- 
gated a  program  which  will  insure  competent  leadership  in  educa- 
tional finances.  In  New  Mexico  our  greatest  difficulty  is  that  we  have 
substituted  artificial  restriction  for  expert  supervision  both  in  the 
preparation  of  budgets  and  in  the  expenditure  of  money.  By  selecting 
our  school  administrators  with  more  care  we  can  give  greater  assur- 
ance of  proper  control  of  public  school  funds.  Moreover,  if  we  place 
greater  responsibility  and  authority  in  the  hands  of  those  selected  to 
administer  public  education,  greater  efficiency  will  result. 

Our  school  budgets  in  many  instances  are  little  more  than  an  ex- 
pression of  inexpert  opinion  and  the  results  of  influence  of  those  who 
seek  to  redeem  some  campaign  pledge.  Many  of  our  budget  commis- 
sions are  not  concerned  primarily  with  wise  expenditure  but  with  the 
annual  task  of  decreasing  the  amounts  allowed,  regardless  of  in- 
creased educational  burdens.  The  budgetary  method  seems  to  have 
degenerated  into  a  system  of  establishing  estimates  beyond  which  ex- 
penditures may  not  go,  instead  of  guaranteeing  economically  efficient 
school  administration.  It  offers  little  assurance  for  efficiency  whether 
the  problem  pertains  to  the  purchase  of  floor  oil  or  the  setting  of 
teachers'  salaries.  We  are  trying  to  do  by  a  method  of  budgetary  pro- 
cedure what  should  be  done  by  professional  supervision,  and  in  so 
doing  we  are  sacrificing  both  efficiency  and  true  economy. 

Future  Reform,  for  the  State.  If  school  superintendents  are  to  be 
held  accountable  for  educational  results,  then  their  authority  should 
be  made  commensurate  with  their  responsibility.  The  making  of 
school  budgets  should  be  the  function  of  the  local  superintendent  and 
his  board,  with  final  approval  being  vested  in  a  state  tax  commis- 
sioner, or  tax  commission,  comprised  of  trained  and  competent  indi- 
viduals free  from  political  domination.  Each  school  budget  should  be 
presented  and  defended  before  this  commissioner  or  commission  by 
some  qualified  representative  of  the  state  department  of  education. 

Under  such  an  arrangement,  however,  all  budgets  of  govern- 
mental agencies  should  be  formulated  in  accordance  with  the  same 
general  plan  and  should  be  subject  to  approval  by  the  same  central 
authority.  If  conditions  are  such  in  New  Mexico  that  our  local  school 
authorities  are  not  competent  to  make  budgets  without  some  assist- 
ance from  the  state,  then  this  assistance  should  come  from  the  state 
department  of  education.     If  our  state  department  as  now  organized 
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is  not  qualified  to  offer  this  service,  then  we  should  proceed  immedi- 
ately bo  reorganize  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  be  able  to  do  so. 

General  Conclusions 

In  summary,  it  should  be  said  that  we  are  now  facing  one  of  the 
most  vital  problems  in  our  educational  history,  namely,  the  appor- 
tioning and  controlling  of  public  school  funds.  Our  decision  at  this 
point  will  have  a  great  effect  upon  our  educational  course  and  the  suc- 
cess of  public  education  in  New  Mexico.  There  is  danger  that  we  will 
continue  to  patch  an  antiquated  system  and  that  we  will  defer  con- 
structive action  until  we  get  in  a  hopeless  tangle.  There  can  be  no 
more  opportune  time  for  deciding  what  to  do  than  the  present — de- 
spite the  present  social,  economic,  and  political  unrest.  It  may  be 
that  this  very  uncertainty  will  create  for  us  and  our  leaders  the  po- 
litical expediency  which  is  necessary  for  success. 


EVALUATION  OF  NEW  MEXICO  SCHOOL  LAWS 

By  Walter  B.  McFarland 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Las  Vegas,  N.  M. 

I  feel  that  I  am  a  poor  subject  to  attempt  to  place  a  value  on  our 
school  laws.  It  is  probable  that  no  two  of  us  would  agree  on  the  ex- 
act worth  to  the  state  of  any  particular  law.  Personally  I  am  still 
in  the  same  position  in  which  I  found  myself  years  ago  when  a  com- 
mittee from  the  New  Mexico  Educational  Association  went  before  the 
governor  and  the  committees  on  education  of  one  of  the  early  sessions 
of  the  legislature  after  statehood  had  been  secured.  We  had  difficulty 
in  getting  an  audience  with  the  governor  but  finally  got  into  his  office. 
On  being  told  of  our  mission  to  see  him,  his  first  remark  was,  "What 

the  h do  you  fellows  know  about  making  laws?"     Most  of  our 

committee  was  bluffed  by  this,  but  one  member  who  was  not  so  easily 
intimidated  replied,  "Just  as  much  as  you  do,  governor.  Nothing?" 
After  all  of  these  years  I  still  know  nothing  of  making  laws. 

In  discussing  this  topic  it  is  difficult  to  try  to  set  a  value  on  a 
law  without  also  being  tempted  to  state  what  changes  should  be  made, 
especially  if  the  law  is  deemed  undesirable  or  inefficient.  However, 
I  shall  try  not  to  trespass  too  much  on  the  problem  of  laying  out  a 
legislative  program  although  some  suggestions  will  be  made. 

The  management  of  education  in  our  state  is  controlled  by  two 
sources  of  regulations :  Those  set  forth  in  the  state  constitution  and 
those  in  the  statute  laws.  Also  those  in  both  of  these  sources  delegate 
certain  powers  to  the  state  board  of  education  and  the  superintendent 
of  schools  which  make  rules  having  the  full  force  of  law  until  over- 
thrown by  a  competent  court. 

Since  the  provisions  in  the  constitution  cannot  be  changed  with- 
out an  amendment  to  this  document,  any  suggestion  of  change  implies 
that  the  necessary  amendments  be  made.  When  these  provisions  were 
inserted  into  the  constitution  it  probably  was  best  that  it  be  done  and 
also  that  such  safeguards  were  necessary.  However,  as  the  years 
have  passed  many  changes  in  educational  theory  and  practice  have 
been  made;  conditions  in  the  state  are  far  different  from  what  they 
were  in  1911;  problems  of  control,  management  and  operation  have 
become  more  complex. 

We  hear  the  statement  that  schools  and  teachers  should  be  out  of 
politics.  With  this  I  do  not  agree.  Our  government  is  one  of  and  by 
political  parties  and  as  schools  are  a  part  of  the  government,  they 
cannot  be  divorced  from  politics.  Teachers  are  citizens  and  some  of 
them  even  pay  real  estate  taxes  and  should  take  an  active  part   in 
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government  the  same  as  the  lawyer,  the  butcher,  and  the  baker.  My 
plea  for  change  therefore,  is  nol  one  to  "get  the  schools  out  of  politics" 
hut  one  which  I  think  would  make  them  more  efficient  and  better  serve 
the  citizens  of  the  state.  Therefore,  I  think  the  following  provisions 
are  nol  for  the  best  interests  of  the  schools  and  should  be  changed. 
The  state  department  of  education  cannot  meet  the  needs  of  today 
and  should  be  reorganized  so  that  the  state  superintendent  of  schools 
would  have  a  tenure  of  office,  salary  and  power  sufficient  to  attract  the 
ablest  educators.  The  office  should  not  be  subject  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  a  political  upheaval  each  two  years.  The  state  board  of  education 
under  the  present  arrangement  is  theoretically  a  continous  board  but 
in  practice  has  not  proven  to  be  such.  It  should  be  made  a  continuous, 
long  term  board  largely  of  lay  members,  above  the  political  whims  of 
any  incoming  governor.  Details  for  selection  and  qualifications  for 
the  state  superintendent  and  state  board  of  education  should  be  care- 
fully worked  out  so  that  only  the  most  able  and  best  qualified  persons 
would  be  chosen  for  these  positions. 

The  methods  of  control  of  our  state  educational  institutions  are 
antiquated  and  have  not  at  all  times  been  used  for  the  best  intei-ests 
of  the  institutions.  Instead  of  a  board  for  each  institution,  we  should 
change  to  some  plan  similar  to  those  in  use  in  a  number  of  other 
states.  That  is,  all  institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  some  so-called 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  would  be  placed  under  the  control  of 
a  single,  continuous,  long  term  board  of,  say  nine  members,  not  more 
than  one  of  whom  could  live  in  the  same  county  in  which  an  institution 
is  located.  A  continuous  board  would  always  have  experienced  mem- 
bers as  a  part  of  its  personnel  and  could  be  removed  only  by  proper 
court  procedure. 

As  strange  as  it  may  sound  coming  from  one  who  has  spent  a  life 
time  in  educational  work  in  New  Mexico,  I  think  our  state  has  too 
many  schools,  that  is  state  institutions.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are 
but  three  fields  in  the  education  of  the  youth  of  our  state,  namely, 
preparation  for  teaching,  training  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  agri- 
culture. If  the  state  institutions  were  consolidated  into  these  three 
schools,  and  I  think  it  should  be  done,  with  each  one  emphasizing  and 
concentrating  in  one  particular  field,  we  then  would  have  three  strong 
institutions  instead  of  the  large  number  of  struggling,  half-starved 
ones  as  at  present.  I  might  remark  here  that  I  am  not  so  sanguine  as 
to  think  the  latter  change  will  be  made  in  the  near  future  and  yet 
probably  a  majority  of  citizens  would  agree  that  it  would  be  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  state. 

So  much  for  constitutional  provisions.  We  will  now  notice  a  few 
provisions  in  our  statute  law. 
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As  a  whole,  our  mass  of  statutes  governing  educational  affairs 
may  not  be  ideal.  It  may  be  argued  that  many  are  obsolete  and  should 
be  repealed  but  this  would  also  apply  to  laws  of  any  kind  which  have 
been  on  the  statute  books  for  some  years.  It  seems  to  me  from  a  good 
many  years  of  observation  and  experience  with  school  legislation  that 
our  school's  laws  are  just  about  as  satisfactory  for  our  state  as  the 
school  laws  for  various  other  states  are  satisfactory  for  them.  From 
the  effects  of  repeals,  amendments  and  addition  of  new  laws,  our 
school  laws  are  getting  into  much  of  the  same  condition  as  they  were 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  school  code  of  1923,  when  no  one,  law- 
yer, school  man  or  jurist,  knew  what  the  school  laws  were  or  where  to 
find  them.  For  this  reason  I  would  suggest  that  our  whole  system  of 
school  laws  be  re-codified. 

The  law  which  limits  the  employment  of  teachers  to  those  persons 
who  have  been  legal  residents  of  the  state  for  one  year,  and  with 
other  requirements  is,  to  me,  a  splendid  example  of  narrow-mindedness 
to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  ridiculous.  I  cannot  conceive  of  persons 
who  have  a  desire  to  see  the  schools  progress  and  to  give  the  children 
the  benefit  of  the  best  training  possible  who  would  propose  such  a 
thing.  It  is  just  as  logical  to  say  that  all  state  officials  should  be  chosen 
from  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  or  from  the  Pecos  Valley  or  that  a  coal 
miner  or  cowboy  cannot  be  employed  in  the  state  until  he  had  been  a 
resident  for  one  year  and  served  some  mine  operator  or  ranchman  for 
six  months  and  for  which  privilege  he  would  pay  a  good  sum  of  money 
no  matter  how  skilled  and  efficient  he  may  have  been  in  some 
other  state.  The  remarkable  thing  about  this  statute  is  that  it  was 
not  also  made  to  apply  to  our  colleges.  This  must  have  been  an  over- 
sight. Under  the  present  conditions  the  institutions  do  not  and  can- 
not furnish  a  sufficient  number  of  qualified,  well  trained  teachers  for 
our  schools.  Do  not  misunderstand  me  to  be  in  favor  of  discriminat- 
ing against  home  products.  I  most  emphatically  am  in  favor  of  em- 
ploying home  products  exclusively  when  qualifications,  experience  and 
proven  ability  are  equal  to  the  standards  set  up.  To  state  my  position 
in  another  way,  I  would  employ  home  products  when  all  conditions 
are  equal,  or  if  there  is  a  doubt,  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  would  be 
given  to  home-trained  teachers.  Our  system  in  Las  Vegas  has  37 
teachers.  Of  this  number  eight  were  born  in  New  Mexico;  18,  includ- 
ing the  superintendent,  are  graduates  of  New  Mexico  institutions. 

The  present  plan  of  distributing  school  revenues  is  antiquated. 
Laws  governing  this  should  be  repealed  and  some  more  equitable  sys- 
tem devised.     The  details  of  this  are  not  for  me  to  discuss. 

The  county  board  of  education  as  now  constituted  and  chosen 
seems  to  be  an  organization  for  petty  politics  in  a  number  of  counties. 
Could  it  not  be  so  arranged  that  this  body  would  not  or  could  not  at- 
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tempi  to  be  both  a  legislative  and  an  executive  body?  If  this  idea 
should  be  carried  out  it  would  be  necesasry  to  provide  in  some  man- 
ner thai  some  capable  official,  the  county  superintendent,  would  be 
chosen  for  the  place. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  present  health  laws  are  adequate  in  provid- 
ing a  health  program  that  is  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  our  people.  This 
question  is  paramount  to  that  of  academic  training  and  should  re- 
ceive early  attention. 

Briefly  mentioning  the  free  textbook  plan,  I  will  say  that  our  ex- 
perience is  so  recent  that  we  are  not  in  position  to  judge  its  results. 
Presumably  it  will  be  about  as  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory  and 
wasteful  as  it  has  been  in  other  states. 

A  former  state  superintendent  of  schools  once  remarked  to  me 
that  he  was  not  going  to  devote  much  of  his  time  to  the  city  schools 
as  they  could  take  care  of  themselves.  There  was  and  still  is  much 
truth  in  this  statement.  We  have  many  splendid  rural  schools  in  the 
state,  hut  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  in  some  sections  of  the  state  the  rural 
schools  seem  to  be  political  spoils.  I  do  not  think  this  so  much  the 
fault  of  the  present  laws  as  probably  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  these  counties.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  present  setup  for 
rural  school  control  is  good,  but  the  conditions  mentioned  are  brought 
about  through  ignoring  or  violating  the  laws.  The  remedy  is  not  more 
laws  but  greater  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  children  served  by  the 
schools. 

The  laws  and  the  rules  of  the  state  board  of  education  governing 
certification  of  teachers  in  general,  I  think  are  quite  satisfactory. 
Complaints  are  heard  that  some  persons  who  have  held  certificates  can 
no  longer  secure  one.  This  is  true  and  should  be  so.  Qualifications 
have  been  raised  and  rightly  so.  This  will  force  teachers  to  make  fur- 
ther preparation  or  to  drop  out  of  the  work,  all  of  which  is  good  for 
the  children.  We  should  remember  that  schools  exist  for  the  children 
and  not  for  the  teacher. 

Procedure  for  the  issuance  of  bonds  is  fully  and  carefully  pre- 
scribed so  there  is  little  chance  of  mistakes  being  made.  Control  of 
funds  received  from  bond  sales  is  safeguarded  so  these  cannot  easily 
be  diverted  to  wrong  purposes.  Methods  of  payment  of  bonds  are  pre- 
scribed, so  the  only  way  payment  of  these  would  fail  would  be  failure 
to  collect  taxes. 

Many  provisions  other  than  these  mentioned  are  well  drawn  and 
of  benefit  to  the  state.  Some,  like  the  child  labor  law  and  the  child 
welfare  laws,  are  good  but  not  observed.  In  fact  it  seems  to  be  true 
that  the  application  of  the  various  statutes  has  more  or  less  broken 
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down  during  the  financial  stress  of  the  last  few  years  when  perhaps 
more  attention  has  been  given  to  keeping  the  schools  open  than  to  all 
other  things. 

In  preparation  of  this  paper,  I  have  examined  the  laws  of  some 
of  our  neighboring  states  and  find  considerable  similarity  in  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  public  education.  My  conclusion  is,  that  while 
our  laws  need  revision  in  some  places  they  doubtless  fit  our  conditions 
about  as  well  as  the  statutes  of  other  states  meet  their  requirements. 


FUTURE  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  FINANCING 
PUBLIC  KM'CATION  IN  NEW  MEXICO 

By  George  I.  Sanchez 

Director  of  Division  of  Information  and  Statistics,  Neiv 

Mt  xico  State  })(  partment  of  Education 

In  presenting  this  brief  treatment  of  legislative  needs  in  financ- 
ing public  education  in  New  Mexico,  I  realize  fully  that  no  one  plan 
or  method  will  be  approved  unanimously  by  the  school  people  of  the 
state  and  that  any  educationally  sound  plan  that  is  effected  will  in- 
volve serious  modifications  of  present  practice  and  of  contemporary 
ideas  on  the  subject.  This  is  inevitable,  for  school  finance  is  a  pro- 
fessionally technical  problem  and,  in  New  Mexico,  existing  and  for- 
mer educational  programs  have  too  often  been  the  brain-childs  of  non- 
professional individuals  and  organizations — to  the  end  that  we  are 
now  burdened  with  many  illegitimate  educational  "babies"  fathered  by 
political  or  economic  vested  interests. 

Lost  in  the  wilderness  of  poorly  planned,  piece-meal,  legislation 
the  educators  of  this  state  should  solicit  the  co-operative  efforts  of  the 
lay  public;  but  the  unbridled  interference  of  vested  interests,  hereto- 
fore practiced,  should  be  strongly  resented  by  the  people  of  the  state 
and  vigorously  opposed  by  their  educational  representatives — your- 
selves. As  professional  school  people  we  are  duty-bound  to  seek  only 
those  reforms  which  can  be  justified  by  sound  educational  theory.  The 
compromises  and  modifications  dictated  by  political  expediency  must 
be  the  responsibility  of  those  who  haven't  the  professional  outlook  of 
the  true  educator.  Above  everything  else,  we  must  not  be  accused  of 
sacrificing  or  compromising  sound  education  to  the  beck  and  call  of 
political  whims,  of  popular  negligence,  or  of  the  questionable  motives 
of  selfish  interests.  Win,  lose,  or  draw,  we  must  have  the  professional 
courage  to  remain  loyal  to  those  educational  principles  which  give  the 
greatest  promise  of  the  greatest  good  for  the  children  of  the  state. 

Proper  financial  administration  is  a  fundamental  prerequisite  to 
a  sound  financial  program.  In  thinking  of  proper  administration  we 
must  look  upon  the  status  quo  only  as  a  point  of  departure  and  not  as 
having  any  sacred  virtue  by  the  very  fact  that  it  does  exist.  Though 
the  administration  of  school  finance  has  been  prostituted  to  the  vag- 
aries of  unprofessional  man-handling,  we  cannot  afford  to  hold  briefs 
for  those  practices  whose  only  excuse  for  existing  is  their  doubtful 
sponsorship.  I  earnestly  urge  your  thoughtful  consideration  of  the 
following  reforms  in  the  administration  of  school  finance  in  New 
Mexico: 
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1.  Abolition  of  the  county  budget  commissions — the  vermiform 
appendix  of  a  sadly  ailing  system.  Certainly  the  boards  of  education 
and  their  superintendents  are  competent  enough  to  represent  the  peo- 
ple as  a  budget  reviewing  body!  Why,  in  the  name  of  sound  govern- 
ment, efficiency,  and  economy,  must  the  county  commissioners  appoint 
"one  resident  taxpayer  of  said  county  from  each  of  the  two  dominant 
political  parties"  '  to  pass  upon  a  technical  document  drawn  up  by  the 
elective  representatives  of  the  people  and  their  technically  trained  ex- 
ecutives? This  practice  is  certainly  open  to  serious  question  from  the 
standpoint  of  duplication  of  function  alone — to  say  nothing  of  the 
more  serious  implications  that  the  system  has  for  sound  educational 
administration. 

2.  Centralization  of  the  administration  of  school  budgets  in  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  leaving  final  approval  to  the  State 
Tax  Commission  whose  approval  is  contingent  only  on  the  adherence 
of  the  budgets  to  legal  limitations  on  tax  rates.  Consolidation  of  the 
present  educational  budget  auditor's  office  with  the  research  division 
of  the  Department  of  Education  would  eliminate  much  duplication  of 
function  and  professionalize  the  administration  of  school  finance.  A 
research  and  accountancy  division  in  the  Department  of  Education,  in 
keeping  with  good  educational  practice,  would  eliminate  the  present 
arrangement  whereby  the  budget  auditor  is  a  political  appointee  of 
the  governor,  is  an  assistant  to  the  comptroller,  and  is  guided  largely 
by  the  State  Tax  Commission. 

Budgetary  procedure,  a  highly  specialized  phase  of  education, 
should  be  placed  on  a  basis  which  is  in  keeping  with  those  modern  de- 
velopments in  best  practice  in  the  country.  Budgets  should  be  pre- 
pared by  the  local  superintendent  and  adopted  by  his  school  board. 
In  both  of  these  operations  the  services  of  a  state  budget  supervisor,  a 
member  of  the  Department  of  Education,  should  be  available  to  the 
local  school  system.  After  adoption  by  the  school  board,  the  state 
budget  supervisor  should  sponsor  the  budgets  before  the  state  board 
of  education,  and,  finally,  before  the  state  tax  commission.  The  ad- 
ministration of  the  approved  budget,  and  all  financial  transactions 
and  policies,  should  be  under  the  executive  supervision  of  the  state 
supervisor — making  possible  long-time  financial  planning  in  state  edu- 
cation. 

Educationally  administered,  school  budgets  in  New  Mexico  can  be 
placed  on  those  scientific  bases  which  have  proven  economical  and  edu- 
cationally worthwhile.  Budgets  prepared,  as  now,  with  one  eye  to 
the  needs  of  the  schools  and  the  other  eye  to  the  political  weathervane 


1.      New  Mexico   Department  of  Education.     New   Mexico   School  Code.     Santa   Fe, 
1931.     Sec.   <;<;.   p.  32. 
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cannol  Mtlp  but  be  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  school  children  and 
of  t he  people  of  the  state. 

3.  While  other  specific  legislative  changes  in  school  administra- 
tion suggest  themselves,  space  does  nol  permit  detailed  mention.  How- 
ever,  the  entire  theme  of  our  efforts  should  be:  "Professionalize  school 
administration."  We  cannot  continue  to  gamble  with  the  educational 
welfare  of  our  children  at  biennial  political  upheavals  nor  can  we 
phue   school    budgets   as    pawns    in    the    political   "hock-shop." 

The  unsoundness  of  present  methods  of  financing  public  education 
in  New  Mexico  is  apparent  to  the  most  casual  student.  Dr.  Seyfried's 
bulletins  give  an  excellent  technical  treatment  of  our  problem  and  it 
is  unnecessary  at  the  present  time  to  enter  into  further  detailed  an- 
alyses. Of  particular  significance  is  the  inequitable  program  of  state- 
aid.  The  apportionment  of  the  current  school  fund  on  a  census  basis, 
together  with  the  diverse  educational  conditions  found  in  the  state,  has 
proven  most  unfair  and  irrational.11 

Table  I  shows  how  diverse  are  the  educational  costs  among  the 
various  counties  and  points  to  the  need  for  professional  planning  in 
the  administration  of  school  finance.  This  is  further  illustrated  when 
the  budgetary  provisions  shown  in  Table  I  are  compared  with  the 
educational  need  represented  by  the  attendance  and  personnel  figures 
shown  in  Table  II.  Careful  analyses  of  these  two  tables  present,  in 
a  measure,  the  wide  disparity  between  educational  need  and  financial 
support.  While  it  should  not  be  understood  that  every  school  system 
should  spend  only  a  standard  amount  for  education,  as  progress  be- 
yond a  minimum  program  should  be  at  the  discretion  of  local  authori- 
ties and  their  constituents,  it  must  be  emphatically  stressed  that  state- 
aid  should  be  apportioned  on  a  standard  and  equitable  basis  founded 
on  educational  need. 

At  the  present  time  state-aid  consists  of: 

(1)  The  Current  School  Fund,  apportioned  on  a  school  census 
basis.  There  is  no  need  to  comment  on  the  weaknesses  of  this  plan 
for  we  are  all  familiar  with  its  operation. 

(2)  The  so-called  "Public  School  Equalization  Fund,''  appor- 
tioned on  A.  D.  A.  regardless  of  length  of  school  term  and  regardless 
of  every  other  phase  of  school  needs.  Reference  to  the  law  and  to 
newspaper  comments'  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  gross  presumption  of 
even  dubbing  the  measure  an  equalization  law. 


2.  Seyfried,  J.  E.  Costs  and  Methods  of  Financing  Public  Education  in  New 
Mexico.  Bui.  of  N.  Mex.  Educ.  Ass'n.  Santa  Fe,  1932,  87  pp.  Analysis  and  Evalua- 
tion of  New  Mexico  State  School  Laws.  The  University  of  New  Mexico  Bulletin, 
Education  Series,  Vol.  6,  No.  2,  University  of  New  Mexico  Press,  Albuquerque,  Sep- 
tember,  1932,   87  pp. 

3.  Seyfried,   J.    E.     Costs  and  Methods,   etc.     Table   XV,   p.   81. 

4.  Sanchez.  Geo.  I.,  and  Tolle,  V.  O.  The  Substitute  "Equalization"  Bill.  Ap- 
peared in  N.  Mex.  Press  in  March,  1933. 
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Table  II. 

NUMBER     OF    TEACHERS,     AVERAGE    DAILY     ATTENDANCE 

AND  WEIGHTED  CLASSROOM  UNITS  BY  COUNTIES 

1932-1933 


County 

Bernalillo 
Catron 

(*h:i  I 

Coif  as 

Curry 

De  Baca 

Dona   Ana 

Eddy 

Grant 

Guadalupe 

Harding 

Hidalgo 

Lea 

Lincoln 

Luna 

Mi-Kinley 

Mora 

Otero 

Quay 

Rio  Arriba 

Roosevelt 

Sandoval 

San  Juan 

San    Miguel 

Santa    !"<• 

Sierra 

Socorro 

Taos 

Torrance 

Union 

Valencia 

GRAND    TOTAL 


No 

.  Teachers 

A.  D.  A. 

Class- 
room 
Units* 

H.S. 

Grade 

Total 

H.S. 

Grade 

Total 

B9 

252 

341 

1652 

8082 

9734 

322.97 

5 

38 

43 

61 

675 

736 

35.48 

45 

88 

133 

764 

2947 

3711 

161.06 

56 

148 

204 

917 

3510 

4427 

201.08 

46 

98 

144 

888 

2698 

3586 

170.18 

8 

27 

35 

151 

664 

815 

35.25 

43 

161 

204 

659 

4291 

4950 

219.95 

24 

82 

106 

514 

2033 

2547 

107.91 

19 

130- 

149 

354 

3596 

3950 

145.04 

11 

70 

81 

159 

1332 

1491 

69,27 

11 

41 

52 

182 

931 

1113 

55.26 

12 

33 

45 

165 

918 

1083 

52.96 

35 

60 

95 

423 

1447 

1870 

101.27 

19 

69 

88 

308 

2463 

2776 

89.06 

14 

35 

49 

197 

1264 

1461 

67.54 

24 

71 

95 

326 

1772 

2098 

110.34 

8 

91 

99 

100 

1893 

1993 

100.45 

26 

61 

87 

376 

1665 

2041 

96.82 

46 

79 

125 

791 

2054 

2845 

154.08 

5 

154 

159 

122 

3608 

3730 

170.90 

35 

81 

116 

629 

2069 

2698 

138.21 

7 

67 

74 

131 

1740 

1871 

70.93 

14 

47 

61 

345 

1296 

1641 

80.65 

19 

220 

239 

392 

4868 

5260 

200.43 

26 

111 

137 

437 

2937 

3374 

137.81 

10 

41 

51 

182 

921 

1103 

48.75 

17 

83 

100 

305 

1913 

2218 

106.92 

11 

106 

100 

305 

1913 

2218 

106.92 

18 

80 

98 

333 

1870 

2203 

104.68 

26 

110 

136 

688 

2339 

3027 

152.97 

21 

121 

142 

425 

2972 

3397 

139,86 

750         2855         3605  13164         74091         87255         3775.48 
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*  From :     Seyfried,   J.   E. 
New  Mexico,  p.  83. 

These  are  weighted  units,   computed  for  1930-31,   and   are  subject  to   minor  modi- 
fications for  succeeding  school  years. 

(3)  The  Emergency  School  Tax  Act,  apportioned  on  bases 
which  take  into  consideration  only  the  status  quo,  assessed  valuations, 
and  tax  rates,  with  no  reference  whatsoever  to  true  educational  need. 
So  much  comment  has  arisen  over  this  measure  that  it  is  well  to  pause 
a  moment  for  a  brief  analysis  of  its  educational  provisions;  for, 
though  we  have  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  measure  as  a  tax  act, 
our  chief  concern  is  with  its  educational  implications. 

a.  The  1933-34  budgets  were  accepted  as  the  measure  of 
educational  need.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth — 
drastic,  inconsistent,  and  erratic  reductions  on  already 
unsound  budgets  had  made  the  1933-34  budgets  the  poorest 
and  most  inequitable  measure  of  educational  need  that  could 
be  conceived. 
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b.  No  account  was  taken  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
money  budgeted  for  1933-.34.  For  instance,  out  of  every  dol- 
lar received  for  current  expenses,  Da  Baca  County  must  spend 
20  cents  for  transportation;  Harding,  24  cents;  Quay  22 
cents;  Roosevelt,  22  cents,  etc.,  while  other  counties,  more  for- 
tunate because  of  the  concentration  of  their  population,  must 
spend  relatively  little  for  that  item.  This  means  that  the 
amount  of  each  state-aid  dollar  that  goes  for  classroom  in- 
struction varies  considerably  by  counties  and  that  ways  must 
be  found  to  prevent  penalizing  a  school  system  for  the  wide 
geographic  distribution  of  its  population. 

c.  Credit  was  taken  for  the  production  of  a  6  mill  prop- 
erty tax  levy  when,  in  fact,  the  possible  tax  levy  is  over  6 
mills  in  every  one  of  the  various  counties  and  varies  by 
counties.  Failure  to  take  credit  for  actual  millage,  rather 
than  minimum  millage,  leads  to  an  unfair  weighting  of  the 
amount  to  be  received  from  state  sources.  Overlooking  the 
5  mill  direct-charge  levies  of  all  of  the  rural  (and  some 
of  the  urban)  districts,  and  at  the  same  time  adding  direct 
charge  costs  to  the  budgets  on  which  state-aid  is  based, 
weights  state-aid  in  favor  of  those  districts  where  the  direct 
charge  levies  have  the  possibilities  of  the  greatest  production. 
That  is  to  say,  the  districts  with  high  valuations  are  paid  a 
premium  from  state  sources — their  direct  charge  costs 
(which  are  generally  high)  are  charged  against  state-aid 
and  no  credit  taken  against  their*  taxing  ability. 

d.  No  credit  is  taken  for  the  funds  distributed  on 
A.  D.  A.  under  the  so-called  "Equalization  Law."  This  leads 
to  further  weighting  of  aid  from  the  Business  Tax  in  favor  of 
those  counties  whose  schools  are  centralized  and  penalizes 
the  schools  in  the  sparsely  populated  regions.  Similarly  for 
the  other  credits  that  should  have  been  taken. 

While  other  criticisms  of  the  measure  occur,  one  need  only  evalu- 
ate its  results  to  understand  the  weaknesses  underlying  the  philosophy 
back  of  its  distribution  plan.  The  inequalities  of  the  distribution  of 
the  Business  Tax  revenue  to  the  various  counties  is  shown  in  Charts 
1,  2,  and  3.  Chart  1  shows  that  Lea  County  is  allowed  $66  per 
capita  in  A.  D.  A.  from  this  source,  while  McKinley,  Sandoval,  and 
Taos  Counties  receive  only  $16  per  capita  A.  D.  A.  This  county,  Ber- 
nalillo, receives  only  $34  per  capita  A.  D.  A.  On  a  weighted  A.  D.  A. 
basis  (Elementary  A.  D.  A.  plus  1%  High  School  A.  D.  A.),  it  is 
shown  in  Chart  2  that  the  range  is  from  $59  for  Lea  County,  down 
to  $15  for  McKinley  and  Taos,  with  Bernalillo  County  receiving  $31. 
Chart  3  shows  that  on  a  classroom  unit  basis  (See  Table  II)  a  similar 
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Chart   1 


Inequalities    of    Present    Distribution    of    Business    Tax    Revenue 
Analyzed  on  Per  Capita  A.  D.  A.  Basis 
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Chart  2 
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Chart  3 


Inequalities  of  Present  Distribution  of  Business  Tax  Revenue 
Analyzed  on  Class-room  Unit  Basis. 
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disparity  exists  in  the  apportionment  of  the  Business  Tax  Revenue. 
Lea  County  receives  $1,216  per  classroom  unit,  while  McKinley 
County  receives  $298 — with  the  median  county,  Eddy,  receiving  $780 
per  classroom  unit. 

These  inequalities  in  the  apportionment  of  money  belonging  to 
the  state  as  a  whole  must  be  overcome  if  a  sound  program  of  state 
education  is  to  be  achieved.  Before  proposing  any  plan  it  is  well  to 
secure  an  overview  of  the  principal  considerations  upon  which  pro- 
posals should  be  based. 

1.  School  facilities  must  be  made  available  to  all  school 
children.  No  penalty  should  be  attached  to  a  school  system 
because  of  geographic  conditions  or  because  of  conditions 
resulting  from  sparsity  of  population.  In  other  words,  trans- 
portation costs  should  be  considered  as  part  of  the  state's 
responsibility  in  making  schools  accessible  to  the  children. 
To  prevent  abuses,  transportation  should  be  regulated 
entirely  through  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

2.  All  state  school  moneys  should  be  consolidated 
(legally,  or  in  fact)  into  one  fund  and  distributed  on  a 
standard  basis  to  guarantee  a  minimum  program  to  every 
school.  The  classroom  unit  basis,  previously  submitted  as 
House  Bill  No.  183  to  the  1933  legislature,  with  minor 
modifications  is,  without  question,  the  most  equitable  and 
progressive  distribution  proposal  yet  presented. 

3.  The  county  should  be  made  the  unit  of  taxation  for 
all  local  current  school  revenues.  For  the  time  being,  at 
least,  capital  outlay  costs  should  remain  the  responsibility 
of  the  individual  school  district. 

4.  Under  the  20-mill  limitation  amendment,  the  common 
schools  should  be  assigned  10  mills,  the  state  5  mills,  and 
the  counties  5  mills.  Cities  desiring  a  tax  levy  for  city  pur- 
poses should  be  permitted,  by  legislative  enactment,  to  vote 
such  levies  over  and  above  the  20  mills.  This  would  prevent 
the  present  practice  whereby  some  city  governments  operate 
with  funds  which  should  ordinarily  go  to  the  schools,  and 
would  eliminate  the  discrimination  which  permits  (i.  e.  Ber- 
nalillo County)  the  rural  districts  to  levy  10  mills  for  schools 
and  virtally  limits  the  city  school  district  in  the  same  county 
to  6  mills. 

I   propose,   for  your  consideration  as  the  basis   of  a   state   plan 
for  financing  education,  the  following  very  brief  outline  : 

1.  A  state  aid  fund,  composed  of  all  general  state 
school  revenues.  The  sources  and  estimated  amounts  of  the 
revenue  for  this  fund  are  shown  in  Table  III. 
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Table  III 
PROPOSED  STATE-AID  FUNDS 


Source  Estimated  Amount 


Business     Tax  -   $2,900,000 

Current  School  Fund*   1,100,000 

A  2  Mill  State  Levy 570,000 

Miscellaneous**  330,000 

Total    Revenue    $4,900,000 


•Taken  as  a  credit  only    (To  avoid   Constitutional  Amendment). 
••Inlcludes   Conservative   Estimates   on    Liquor   Tax,    Delinquencies,    and 
Miscellaneous   Credits. 

The  figures  herein  presented  are  conservative  estimates,  for 
it  is  almost  certain  that,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
Business  Tax,  each  source  will  produce  more  than  is  herein 
taken  credit  for. 

The  2-mill  levy  for  school  purposes  is  an  attempt  to  guar- 
antee effort  in  terms  of  ability.  While  the  simplest  manner  of 
administering  this  item  would  be  to  place  the  returns  from 
each  county  in  the  State-Aid  Fund,  the  revenues  may  be 
left  in  each  county  and  credit  taken  against  state-aid — the 
result  is  practically  the  same,  though  the  principles  involved 
in  the  two  plans  differ.  If  there  is  objection  to  a  uniform 
state  levy,  the  provision  may  be  made  that  each  county  pro- 
duce a  standard  amount  per  classroom  unit  before  partici- 
pating fully  in  the  state-aid  program.  In  any  case,  provision 
must  be  made  for  local  effort  and  the  local  production  must 
be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  state-aid  revenues. 

2.  Before  apportioning  state-aid,  deductions  should  be 
made  for  a  state-approved  transportation  program.  At 
present,  transportation  costs  approximately  $400,000.  Proper 
administration  of  this  program  through  state  agencies  would 
result  in  important  economies  and  in  a  more  efficient  system 
of  making  schools  accessible  to  the  pupils. 

3.  Since  it  is  estimated  that  the  state-aid  fund  would 
amount  to  $4,900,000  (see  Table  III),  deducting  $400,000  for 
transportation  costs  would  leave  $4,500,000  for  an  Equaliza- 
tion Program.  This  balance  should  be  apportioned  on  a 
weighted  classroom  unit  basis  to  furnish  the  minimum  pro- 
gram for  each  school.  Each  county,  then,  could  supplement 
this  minimum  program  with  local  revenues  raised  under  the 
8  mill  county-wide  levy. 
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While  the  details  of  the  proposal  will  involve  careful  thought 
and  further  planning,  Table  IV  illustrates  roughly  the  effects  of  such 
a  program.  Bernalillo  County,  for  instance,  would  receive  from  the 
state-aid  fund  $5,462  for  approved  transportation,  and  $384,980 
on  a  classi'oom  unit  basis — a  total  of  $390,442.  On  present  assessed 
valuations,  an  8  mill  levy  should  produce  $192,999  in  that  county,  thus 
making  it  possible  to  budget  $583,441  for  current  school  expenses. 
This  represents  a  possible  increase  of  $13,958  over  the  1933-34  school 
budget,  even  on  the  assumption  that  assessed  valuations  and  state- 
aid  sources  would  remain  at  current  low  figures.  Similarly  for 
other  counties. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Table  IV  (see  notes  to  Table  I)  is  not 
accurate  as  to  amounts  assigned  to  transportation — for  several 
counties,  notably  Quay  with  $44,812  for  transportation,  have  budgeted 
transportation  in  the  emergency  fund  of  the  budget.  In  the  same 
way — assessed  valuations,  the  amounts  in  the  state-aid  fund,  as  well 
as  the  number  of  classroom  units,  must  be  recalculated.  This  means 
that,  to  be  accurate,  minor  revisions  are  necessary  in  Table  IV.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  intended  that  the  comments  herein  made  be  accepted 
as  the  plan — but  merely  as  suggestions  upon  which  a  legislative  pro- 
gram should  be  based.  The  figures  cited  do  indicate  that,  in  general, 
the  proposal  is  practicable — needing  only  a  more  careful  arrange- 
ment of  details  to  become  suitable  for  incorporation  into  a  legislative 
measure. 

I  recommend  to  you  the  proposals  herein  made,  assuring  you 
of  my  desire  to  participate  further  in  seeking  to  effect  a  sound  pro- 
gram of  financing  public  education  in  New  Mexico.  I  stand  ready 
to  co-operate  with  any  group  whose  efforts  are  directed  towards  pro- 
fessionalization  of  school  administration  and  towards  adequate  and 
equitable  financing  of  the  schools  of  the  state. 
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EVALUATION    OF    GEORGE    I.    SANCHEZ'    PAPER, 
WITH  SUPPLEMENTARY  REMARKS 

By  J.  R.  McCollum 

Principal  of  Elementary  School,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

"The  Legislative  Program  for  Financing  Public  Education  in  New 
Mexico"  has  always  been  a  subject  of  vital  importance.  Educators, 
economists,  and  laymen  have  offered  their  suggestions;  some  selfish, 
some  altruistic,  some  mere  guesswork,  some  based  on  careful  research. 
From  these  varied  opinions  our  legislators  have  evolved  the  present 
system. 

The  system  has  its  weak  points,  but  it  is  the  product  of  the 
best  collective  wisdom  of  the  past.  During  the  dark  days  of  depres- 
sion it  has  given  to  every  child  some  measure  of  educational  opportu- 
nity, and,  in  most  communities,  a  longer  term  and  a  better  teacher 
than  many  other  states  provided.  We  have  reason  to  hope  that 
another  school  year  has  been  assured  to  the  87,317  children  in  aver- 
age daily  attendance  last  year  and  who  must  be  given  their  opportu- 
nity now  or  never. 

That  hope  is  due  to  the  vision  and  fine  courage  of  Governor  Hock- 
enhull  and  the  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  legislators,  who  cast  aside 
partisan  expediency  to  make  the  protection  of  children  the  paramount 
objective.  Let  us  tell  the  cynical  critics  of  all  public  servants  that 
there  were  statesmen  in  our  Capitol  last  April  and  that  the  school 
people  are  grateful. 

There  is  much  to  learn  from  other  states,  but  New  Mexico's  edu- 
cational problems  are  distinctly  her  own.  With  this  apparent  handi- 
cap, largely  dependent  on  their  own  initiative,  the  pioneer  public 
school  people  began  at  "scratch"  forty-four  years  ago  and  developed 
a  school  system  that  has  won  the  confidence  of  the  lay  public.  In 
the  terrific  struggle  for  self  preservation  there  has  remained  the 
instinct  to  protect  children.  Out  of  the  clamor  came  the  almost  uni- 
versal cry:  "The  schools  must  be  preserved."  The  instinct  to  protect 
the  young  may  be  a  natural  animal  instinct  but  its  application  in 
recent  law-making  to  prevent  the  collapse  of  public  education  in  New 
Mexico  has  no  doubt  been  due  in  large  measure  to  the  sane  and  prac- 
tical school  men  and  women  who  have  in  their  own  way  approached 
their  ideal  of  an  educational  system,  an  ideal  modified  and  adapted 
to  their  environment.  By  their  open-minded  attitude  and  their  patient 
dealing  with  the  so-called  conflicting  interests,  the  pioneer  educators 
established  a  public  confidence  which  protected  the  schools  of  New 
Mexico  during  the  greatest  crisis  in  economic  history. 
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Mosl  heartily  do  I  agree  with  Dr.  Sanchez  in  his  statement:  "The 
educators  should  solicit  the  co-operative  efforts  of  the  lay  public." 
We  have  thai  co-operation  now.  We  must  retain  it  or  fail  to  advance 
or  to  maintain  even  the  status  quo.  Again  I  agree  when  he  says: 
"As  professional  schoolmen  we  are  duty  bound  to  seek  only  those 
reforms  which  can  be  justified  by  sound  educational  theory,"  but  I 
would  add  that  they  must  also  be  adapted  to  our  environment  as  it  is 
and  not   as  the  theorists   might   wish  it  to  be. 

The  lay  public,  thinking  in  terms  that  are  practical,  contributes 
indispensable  elements  in  the  discovery  of  what  is  truth  and  sound 
policy  in  matters  of  educational  welfare.  Dr.  T.  S.  Adams,  of  Yale, 
in  his  inaugural  address  as  president  of  the  American  Economic  Asso- 
ciation, recently  said:  "For  each  sound  principle  of  taxation  laid 
down  by  the  economist  or  statesman,  the  taxpayers  themselves,  in 
hitter  struggle,  have  brought  to  light  a  half  dozen.  The  intellectual 
interest  of  the  aloof  thinker  is  not  enough.  The  creative  inspiration 
of  the  contest  is  also  needed.  Clashing  litigants  have  made  more  good 
law  than  wise  legislators  and  disinterested  judges."  What  this  great 
economist  said  of  taxation  is  equally  applicable  to  the  making  of  a 
well  balanced  program  for  financing  public  education  in  New  Mexico 
today. 

It  is  with  uegret  that  I  find  agreement  with  Dr.  Sanchez's  theo- 
ries possible  only  in  general  purpose,  but  not  in  methods.  His  objec- 
tive of  giving  every  child  a  model  school  near  his  home  or  providing 
him  with  safe,  comfortable  transportation  is  a  consummation  devoutly 
to  be  hoped  for. 

Until  we  have  available  in  cash  even  more  than  the  seven  mil- 
lions he  so  charmingly  distributes  theoretically;  until  we  have  a 
political-proof  system  of  organizing  our  department  of  education; 
until  we  can  give  an  adequate  minimum  standard  to  all  schools  with- 
out destroying  standards  in  our  better  schools;  until  we  can  finance 
our  schools  without  destroying  other  essential  public  service;  we 
school  people  must  keep  our  feet  on  the  ground.  Instead  of  thinking 
entirely  of  the  distribution  of  imaginary  funds  we  are  forced  to  think 
rather,  of  means  of  securing  actual  school  funds  to  distribute.  Dr. 
Sanchez  and  I  evidently  differ  in  our  interpretation  of  the  subject 
assigned  us,  but  let  us  follow  his  lead  and  discuss  some  of  his  sugges- 
tions in  detail. 

I.     Abolition  of  the  County  Budget  Commission 

The  lay  public  with  whom  we  must  deal  fairly  is  better  satisfied 
with  the  county  school  budget  after  it  is  approved  by  a  lay  board 
representing  the  whole  county.  Superintendents  and  school  boards 
can  sell  their  budgets  to  the  county  board  if  these  budgets  are  sound 
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and  adequately  explained.  Some  county  authority  is  needed  to  har- 
monize the  interests  of  the  various  districts.  Our  county  board  gives 
valuable  service  in  securing  state  approval  of  our  budgets  and  in  giv- 
ing our  lay  public  assurance  that  these  budgets  are  fair.  The  most 
expert  and  scientific  state  budget  supervisor  as  suggested  by  Dr.  San- 
chez would  soon  find  that  he  needed  the  help  of  the  county  lay  board 
to  maintain  the  co-operative  spirit  of  the  lay  public.  We  still  live  in  a 
democracy. 

II.     Centralization  of  Administration  of  School  Budgets  in  the 
State  Department  of  Education 

To  give  the  educational  department  entire  control  of  making  and 
distributing  school  budgets  naturally  implies  that  the  same  right 
must  be  given  the  departments  of  health,  public  welfare,  public  re- 
lief, public  safety,  and  all  other  departments  of  governmental  service. 
John  Stuart  Mill  said:  "The  "ends  of  government  are  as  comprehen- 
sive as  those  of  the  social  union.  They  consist  of  all  the  good,  and  all 
the  immunity  from  evil,  which  the  existence  of  government  can  be 
made,  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  bestow."  The  truth  of  this  state- 
ment is  not  merely  accepted.  It  is  felt.  It  is  the  essence  of  the  New 
Deal.  The  practical  business  man  may  depart  from  it  but  he  accepts 
it  as  the  true  path. 

We  school  people  must  not  get  our  vision  obscured.  Narrowness 
and  restricted  vision  may  lead  us  astray.  To  ask  for  self  manage- 
ment of  our  own  budgets  is  unreasonable  unless  we  are  willing  to  ac- 
cord the  same  privilege  to  all  other  departments  that  contribute  to 
the  good  and  to  the  immunity  from  evil. 

Until  we  can  secure  a  complete  reorganization  of  the  state  de- 
partment of  education  on  sound  educational  principle,  that  depart- 
ment is  not  prepared  to  assume  the  responsibility.  Mr.  Grissom 
would  have  the  same  handicaps  to  overcome  were  he  in  the  educational 
department.  The  lay  public  might  be  critical  and  his  burden,  now 
heavy  enough,  might  be  greater.  I  am  forced  to  believe  that  placing 
full  control  of  school  budgets  in  the  department  of  education  is 
fraught  with  danger  to  the  welfare  of  the  public  schools. 

There  was  a  time  when  state  representatives  of  schools  were  not 
welcome  at  school  budget  hearings  but  that  time  has  passed.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  during  the  past  year  that  the  right  type  of  contact 
man  representing  the  state  public  school  interests  is  welcome  and  his 
suggestions  are  considered  with  the  most  liberal  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  representatives  of  the  lay  public.  Let  us  not  destroy  this  fine 
co-operation  by  hasty  action  to  secure  a  theoretically  pure  ideal.  The 
medical  profession  has  learned  that  pure  serum  kills  and  that  diluted 
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serum  saves  lift-.     Possibly  some  of  our  theoretical  ideals  will  be  safer 
after  they  have  been  diluted  by  the  lay  mind. 

III.     State  Aid 

We  agree  with  Dr.  Sanchez  that  state  aid  should  be  apportioned 
OH  an  equitable  basis  founded  on  educational  need  but  would  add  a 
due  consideration  of  educational  desire,  or  as  Dr.  Nanninga  expresses 
it:  "Educational  Consciousness."  We  also  agree  that  school  systems 
should  not  be  limited  to  a  minimum  program  and  that  progress  be- 
yond the  minimum  should  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  local  authorities 
and  their  constituents. 

This  brings  up  the  question  of  an  equitable  division  of  the  total 
funds  available.  To  fix  a  minimum  standard  without  means  of  sup- 
port is  folly.  To  give  discretion  to  the  local  community  without  funds 
to  exercise  that  discretion  is  mockery.  Budgets  that  won't  fill  are 
mere  deception  as  many  teachers  know.  They  hold  worthless  pay 
checks  because  the  budgets  did  not  fill. 

While  waiting  for  the  special  session,  a  group  of  schoolmen 
worked  with  budgetary  officials,  tax  authorities,  expert  accountants, 
wise  lawyers,  and  able  statesmen,  in  a  determined  effort  to  solve  the 
two-fold  problem  of  pi'oviding  an  adequate  state  equaliaztion  fund 
and  leaving  the  local  communities  a  chance  to  maintain  their  present 
standards.  Long  hours  they  worked.  Reams  of  paper  were  used. 
Mechanical  computators  were  kept  grinding  out  tabulations  by  the 
score.  A.  D.  A.,  both  simple  and  weighted,  were  used.  Dr.  Seyfried's 
school  unit  system  and  all  known  scientific  plans  were  investigated 
and  tried.  This  industrious  group  found  their  effort  similar  to  that 
of  the  small  town  dog  chasing  the  jack  rabbit.  It  seemed  an  easy 
task  but  resulted  in  an  inferiority  complex.  Two  and  two  would  not 
make  six.  The  needed  three  and  three  remained  around  the  corner. 
Out  of  this  work  came  some  good  suggestions  that  would  partially 
eliminate  some  of  the  wide  divergence  in  needs  and  abilities,  but  al- 
ways some  county  would  be  unmercifully  shorted  and  some  other 
county  unduly  rewarded  for  its  failure  to  combine  educational  desire 
with  educational  need. 

Dr.  Sanchez  rather  harshly  criticises  the  plan  of  distribution 
finally  adopted.  The  legislative  appropriation  plan  used  by  the  spe- 
cial session  was  the  only  visible  legal  means  available  to  meet  the 
emergency.  When  I  read  his  ideal  solution  in  his  Table  IV,  and  found 
that  he  had  increased  budgets  in  all  counties  the  old  thrill  of  exultant 
hope  revived,  but  a  closer  analysis  placed  his  table  with  the  many 
others.  It  is  a  good  table  to  file  in  the  archives  for  future  generations 
but  not  applicable  to  present  day  environment. 
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He  uses  $7,157,091  for  current  expense  budgets;  $5,411,112  is  the 
maximum  that  could  be  hoped  for  by  the  group  who  had  worked  on 
the  same  problem.  Dr.  Sanchez  had  raised  their  ante  by  1%  millions, 
or  32%  plus.  Examine  his  Table  IV  as  it  applies  to  your  county.  Then 
deduct  the  32 %  increase  which  he  used.  I  tried  it  out  on  his  own 
county  and  found  that  instead  of  an  increase  of  $13,958  there  would 
be  a  shortage  of  $127,490.  That  hit  home  because  Dr.  Sanchez's 
county  is  also  my  county.  Try  it  on  your  own  county.  Don't  waste 
any  sympathy  on  the  county  that  is  home  to  Dr.  Sanchez  and  me. 
The  lay  public  will  protect  us. 

Before  giving  up  the  hope  his  table  had  inspired,  I  examined  his 
sources  of  that  seven  millions  with  the  following  results: 

1.  All  municipalities  donate  their  share  of  the  20  mills  and 
either  suspend  business  or  force  a  levy  of  more  than  20  mills.  The 
lay  public  spoke  decisivly  on  that  subject  of  20  mills  last  September. 
Most  of  the  schoolmen  remember  that  verdict.  Let  us  not  desert  the 
fire  laddies  and  our  police  officers.  They  give  us  immunity  from 
evil.     Let  us  play  fair. 

2.  Taxes  are  to  be  collected  100 %  in  all  counties.  The  group  of 
workers  hoped  for  only  90%.  The  tax  accountants  in  the  group  smiled 
at  our  simple  faith.  Recent  reports  of  the  state  treasurer  explain 
that  smile  of  the  ones  who  knew. 

3.  All  revenue  from  new  sources  is  placed  in  the  state  fund. 
This  works  an  injustice  to  many  counties  where  a  local  tax  has  been 
repealed  or  modified  to  make  way  for  a  general  tax  on  the  same 
source.  The  development  of  potash  in  Eddy  county  has  so  increased 
the  school  load  that  potash  does  not  carry  its  own  weight  in  local 
school  support.  Similar  conditions  in  other  counties  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  an  equitable  division  of  funds  from  new  sources  between  the 
county  of  origin  and  the  state.  Of  the  many  tables  worked  out,  the 
one  that  places  30%  of  the  business  tax,  including  the  severance  tax, 
in  the  county  of  origin  and  70%  in  the  state  fund,  seemed  most  equi- 
table. I  am  not  the  originator  of  that  table  but  I  have  a  copy  in  my 
files  which  is  available  to  any  one  who  cares  to  investigate.  In  itself 
it  does  not  fully  solve  the  problem  but  with  some  modifications  it  gives 
the  best  promise  of  a  workable  and  fair  plan  for  adoption,  when  and 
if  the  legislature  decides  to  abandon  the  direct  appropriation  system 
adopted  and  used  at  the  special  session.  The  appropriation  system 
was  included  in  the  school  emergency  business  tax  law  on  the  advice 
of  able  legal  counsel.  To  decide  what  you  want  a  law  to  accomplish 
is  easy,  but  to  make  it  comply  fully  with  constitutional  requirements 
is  sometimes  difficult.     It  is  well  to  consult  an  attorney  who  knows. 

4.  Dr.  Sanchez  includes  a  two  mill  property  levy  in  the  state 
fund.     This  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  taxation  generally   ac- 
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cepted  by  economists,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  present  trends  in  the  states.  If  correct  in  principle  it 
would  relieve  the  local  communities  from  exercising  any  discretion  in 
the  matter  of  raising  standards  above  the  minimum.  Their  discre- 
tion and  their  funds  would  not  balance. 

5.  Dr.  Sanchez  has  l-aised  his  estimate  of  business  tax  receipts 
one-half  million  above  former  estimates.  We  hope  his  figure  is  cor- 
rect, but  present  indications  do  not  warrant  his  optimism. 

Other  discrepancies  in  his  Table  IV  might  be  mentioned,  but  that 
extra  1%  millions  has  vanished  and  the  only  way  left  to  provide  a 
reasonable  minimum  standard  for  all  schools  is  to  wreck  standards  in 
communities  that  have  already  combined  educational  desire  with  edu- 
cational need  and  provided  a  fair  standard  of  public  schools. 

His  criticism  of  equalization  based  on  A.  D.  A.  regardless  of 
length  of  term  is  justified.  Neither  the  educator  nor  the  layman  is 
responsible  for  that  law  and  neither  will  defend  it  in  principle.  His 
criticism  of  the  school  census  basis  of  apportioning  the  common  school 
current  fund  is  just.  That  error  was,  in  the  main,  corrected  by  tak- 
ing credit  for  this  apportionment  before  making  the  appropriations 
to  counties.  Probably  little  more  can  be  done  in  that  line  until  an- 
other constitutional  amendment  is  adopted.  That  system  is  closely 
tied  into  the  enabling  act  and  the  consent  of  Congress  may  have  to  be 
secured.     That  is  another  question  for  the  legal  advisor. 

Notwithstanding  our  different  viewpoints  and  different  conclu- 
sions as  indicated  in  this  discussion  of  his  address,  I  feel  that  Dr. 
Sanchez  and  I  are  in  agreement  in  our  common  desire  for  the  im- 
provement of  our  public  schools,  and  a  better  plan  of  raising  and  dis- 
tributing school  revenue.  His  Table  I  and  Table  II  contain  valuable 
information  that  merits  careful  study  by  every  school  man.  Table 
III  and  Table  IV  I  fear  are  too  optimistic.  His  ideals  are  admirable 
and  with  him  I  hope  the  time  may  come  when  they  can  be  realized. 
For  the  present  I  would  suggest  the  following,  not  as  a  complete  pro- 
gram, but  as  some  things  to  be  considered  in  formulating  a  program 
within  the  limits  of  our  present  day  environment  and  the  educational 
problem  as  it  actually  faces  us  today  in  New  Mexico. 

1.  Retain  if  possible  at  least  the  equivalent  of  school  revenue 
now  provided.  In  football  parlance:  "Hold  that  line."  The  raising 
of  revenue  must  come  first.  You  can't  distribute  what  you  don't  have. 
What  you  have  must  be  in  cash  and  not  merely  in  estimated  budgets. 

2.  The  emergency  business  tax  law  is  experimental  and  enacted 
as  an  emergency  measure.  It  automatically  expires  at  the  close  of 
this  fiscal  year.  A  wave  of  political  expediency  may  leave  the  schools 
without  adequate  means  of  functioning  more  than  one  year.  Be  in- 
formed and  keep   your   representatives   informed   and   ready   to   ask 
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each  proponent  of  some  substitute  for  the  emergency  law  what  his 
plan  will  produce  net.     Analyze  his  answei\     Get  the  truth. 

3.  Property  tax  is  a  vanishing  source  of  income.  Exemption  of 
homes  is  coming.  Personally  I  believe  school  people  should  view  this 
move  sympathetically  and  seek  other  sources  of  revenue  to  supply  the 
deficit  resulting  from  tax  free  homes  within  reasonable  limits.  Prop- 
erty tax  collections  were  highly  stimulated  this  year.  They  will  prob- 
ably decrease  next  year. 

4.  The  state  income  tax  law  needs  revision  on  a  real  progressive 
basis  to  offset  the  regressive  features  of  any  tax  which  spreads  the 
tax  load  to  include  all  beneficiaries  of  government. 

5.  The  severance  tax  now  included  in  the  business  tax  is  not 
more  than  one-half  of  an  equitable  rate  on  oil,  gas  and  potash.  In 
all  fairness  the  rate  should  be  at  least  4%  instead  of  the  present 
rate  of  2%. 

6.  An  adequate  system  of  taxing  corporations  sufficiently  to  bal- 
ance the  excessive  benefits  they  derived  from  the  20-mill  limitation  is 
needed  to  distribute  more  equitably  the  tax  load. 

7.  The  provision  in  the  20-mill  amendment,  permitting  the  peo- 
ple to  vote  additional  levies,  should  be  made  effective  by  the  required 
legislative  action.  It  may  never  be  used  but  the  people  are  entitled 
to  exercise  the  privilege  if  they  so  desire  and  the  promise  so  earnestly 
made  during  the  20  mill  campaign  should  be  kept. 

8.  Let  us  as  school  people  both  advocate  and  practice  strict  econ- 
omy in  the  administration  of  schools,  contributing  our  full  share  of 
the  sacrifice  needed  to  make  the  available  school  revenue  buy  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  education  for  the  children  of  this  state. 

9.  Dr.  Sanchez  refers  to  the  absurd  range  of  per  capita  costs 
and  the  serious  under  privilege  of  children  in  some  counties.  With 
him  we  agree  that  this  condition  should  be  corrected  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent possible.  Nineteen  counties  are  now  within  a  range  of  $19.00. 
The  other  twelve  increase  this  range  to  $65.59  or  from  a  minimum  of 
$36.12  to  a  maximum  of  $101.71.  Only  six  counties  are  below  $56.00 
and  only  six  are  above  $75.00.  The  legislature,  acting  under  the  pres- 
ent system  of  county  appropriations,  may  so  adjust  these  appropria- 
tions that  no  county  will  be  below  $56.00  and  no  county  above  $75.00, 
thus  bringing  the  range  for  the  state  within  $19.00  instead  of  the 
present  extreme  of  $65.59.  This  can  be  done  at  any  time  the  legis- 
lature deems  it  advisable.  It  can  be  done  without  serious  injury  to 
any  community  and  is  a  long  step  toward  equalizing  educational  op- 
portunity and  the  protection  of  the  under-privileged  children  which 
Dr.  Sanchez  and  all  of  us  so  earnestly  desire.  It  can  be  made  effective 
within  the  next  year. 
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In  conclusion  let  me  suggest  that  the  influence  of  the  educational 
group  is  now  recognized  hy  the  leaders  of  thought  in  this  state.  In 
the  main  their  suggestions  were  accepted  in  the  special  session  where 
both  parties  united  their  efforts  to  protect  the  schools.  Let  us  con- 
tinue to  follow  the  example  of  our  pioneers  by  keeping  our  requests 
moderate,  practical,  and  sane.  This  is  no  time  to  demand  expensive 
ideals  that  cannot  be  realized.  Let  us  rather  keep  our  feet  on  the 
ground  and  continue  to  merit  and  to  hold  the  confidence  of  the  lay 
public  and  their  representatives.  The  lay  public  in  New  Mexico  will 
protect  the  schools  if  the  school  people  continue  to  build  their  pro- 
grams on  good  common  sense.  We  must  recognize  the  present  eco- 
nomic limitations  and  we  must  have  a  due  realization  of  the  truth 
that  the  ends  of  government  include  all  the  good  and  all  the  immunity 
from  evil. 


COMMENT  ON  J.  R.  McCOLLUM'S  PAPER 
By  George  I.  Sanchez 

Mr.  McCollum's  paper  reveals  that  we  are  diametrically  opposed 
in  our  educational  views — he  lauds  the  status  quo,  whereas  I  consider 
our  present  set-up  as  a  very  impei'fect  system,  one  which  must  be 
modified  if  we  are  to  achieve  a  semblance  of  educational  justice  for 
the  state.  However,  since  we  agree  to  disagree,  I  wish  to  evaluate 
his  discussion  of  our  points  of  conflict: 

1.  I  have  no  fight  with  the  educational  history  of  the  state  nor 
with  the  position  taken  by  governors,  schoolmen,  or  legislators  during 
past  legislative  sessions.  I  am  concerned  only  with  reforms — these 
lie  in  the  future.  I  refer  to  past  errors  only  to  guard  ourselves 
against  the  recurrence. 

2.  The  fact  that  some  measure  of  educational  opportunity  has 
resulted  from  our  present  system  of  education  in  no  way  guarantees 
or  even  argues  for  a  sound  program  of  education.  Not  even  the  most 
optimistic  and  ardent  advocate  of  the  status  quo  would  or  should 
dare  to  extol  the  virtues  of  the  educational  program  as  found  in  many 
of  our  counties.  It  is  true  that  our  present  arrangement  has  pro- 
tected certain  districts  in  the  state,  but  only  to  the  detriment  of  other 
less  fortunate  and  less  articulate  areas. 

Mi\  McCollum's  argument  that  we  have,  in  a  measure,  achieved 
educational  programs  in  the  state  that  are  suited  to  their  environment 
has  all  the  ear-marks  of  an  argument  for  a  caste  system  of  state  edu- 
cation. Shall  we  infer  that  the  educational  program  now  existing  in 
Rio  Arriba  county  is  suited  to  that  environment  and  that  the  8,000 
children  in  that  county  can  hardly  hope  for  anything  better  than  has 
been  offered  them?  From  the  same  standpoint,  may  we  infer  that  the 
environment  in  certain  more  fortunate  districts  in  this  state  entitles 
them  to  an  educational  program  many  times  superior  to  that  avail- 
able to  the  children  in  Taos,  Mora,  Sandoval,  Roosevelt,  Curry,  and 
other  counties  in  the  state?  Shall  we  hold  to  the  theory  that  those 
who  can  take  get  and  those  who  can't  take  get  nothing?  Must  we  as- 
sume that  the  unfortunate  circumstances  in  which  a  large  number  of 
the  school  children  of  this  state  find  themselves  constitute  their  en- 
vironment and  relegates  them  to  an  educational  limbo  beyond  which 
they  can  hardly  dream  of  progressing? 

3.  Wherein  doesn't  our  educational  problem  parallel  educational 
development  in  other  states?  We  have  the  children,  we  have  the  state, 
and  we  should  feel  the  state's  responsibility  to  educate  those  children. 
It  is  true,  we  have  poor  districts,  we  have  rich  districts,  we  have  bi- 
lingual   children,    and    we    have    other    vexing   obstacles — but    funda- 
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mentally  wherein  do  these  conditions  constitute  the  handicap  that 
would  lead  us  to  discriminate  as  grossly  as  we  have  in  the  past  in  the 
administration  of  education? 

4.  The  categorical  indictments  made  by  Mr.  McCollum  against 
theorists  and  against  proposals  for  reform  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
out  and  out  criticisms.  The  interesting  reference  to  Dr.  Adams,  of 
Yale,  but  confirms  the  contentions  which  I  have  made.  "Clashing  liti- 
gants have  made  more  good  law  than  wise  legislators  and  disinter- 
ested judges."  Today  even  a  superficial  study  of  our  educational 
status  will  reveal  clashing  litigants  in  every  phase  of  the  financial 
condition  of  our  school.  Should  we  assume  that  the  short  school- 
terms  of  northern  counties,  the  unpaid  teachers  in  other  counties,  and 
the  general  inferiority  of  educational  opportunity  in  many  school  sys- 
tems, as  contrasted  with  the  (relatively  speaking)  opulence  of  certain 
favorite  districts,  do  not  constitute  "clashing  litigants"? 

5.  Our  fi'iend  Mr.  McCollum  seems  to  ridicule  the  possibilities 
of  raising  $7,000,000  and  cleverly  insinuates  that  that  amount  is  but  a 
pipe-dream  with  nothing  to  substantiate  it.  If  you  will  refer  to  the 
figures  quoted  in  my  paper  you  will  see  that  the  $7,000,000  can  be 
produced  under  the  program  which  I  have  proposed.  Referring 
to  Table  III  of  my  paper  I  find  that  the  estimates  given  there,  though 
subject  to  variations,  are  conservative  ones.  If  you  will  take  the 
trouble  to  apply  the  tax  rates  and  evaluate  the  credits  which  I  have 
proposed  you  will  find  that  the  total  exceeds  $7,000,000. 

Mr.  McCollum  claims  part  authorship  of  the  distribution  plan  en- 
acted in  the  business  tax  law.  If  so,  I  fail  to  understand  wherein  I 
am  wrong  in  crediting  $2,900,000  returned  from  this  source,  for  that 
is  the  basis  on  which  the  distribution  of  the  tax  is  based  in  the  law 
and  on  which  this  year's  budgets  were  made,  and  that  figure  has  been 
borrowed  from  the  computations  utilized  by  Mr.  McCollum  and  others 
in  making  the  distribution  of  the  revenue.  If  the  amount  is  excessive 
it  is  because  the  authors  of  the  distribution  plan  estimated  so.  I  have 
not  changed  that  figure  one  whit.  However,  to  shorten  the  lengthy 
argument  over  a  minor  point,  I  defy  any  one  to  refute  the  possibili- 
ties of  a  $7,000,000  production  under  the  plan  which  I  have  proposed. 
Analyze  figures  and  reserve  categorical  indictment  to  the  time  when 
the  computations  are  disproved. 

6.  As  regards  the  county  budget  commission  all  I  can  say  is 
that  any  argument  for  such  a  body  as  now  constituted  is  a  wholly  un- 
called for  indictment  of  present  boards  of  education  and  their  super- 
intendents. The  lay  public  is  more  ably  represented  in  present  boards 
of  education  and  their  superintendents  and,  without  question,  the  pub- 
lic has  greater  confidence  in  those  bodies  than  they  can  possibly  have  in 
any  organization  which  is  so  closely  related  to  the  political  angles  of 
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county  government.  However,  I  will  go  so  far  as  to  agree  with  Mr. 
McCoIlum  that  if  it  is  a  question  of  harmonizing  school  administration 
to  the  political  complexion  of  county  officials  there  is  no  better  body 
to  do  this  than  the  county  budget  commission.  If  that  is  our  aim, 
then  I  will  stand  corrected. 

7.  The  arguments  against  the  proposed  consolidation  of  the  edu- 
cational budget  auditor's  office  is  entirely  incomprehensive  to  me. 
The  budgets  which  the  State  Department  of  Education  will  supervise 
are  not  its  own  budgets.  The  state  department,  as  representative  of 
the  people  as  is  any  other  department  of  government  in  the  state  capi- 
tol,  will,  because  of  its  functional  delimitation,  supervise  the  budgets 
of  the  political  subdivisions  of  our  educational  organization.  The  ex- 
penditures within  these  budgets  are  governed  by  legislative  enact- 
ments. The  Department  of  Education  is  limited  in  its  functions  by 
legislative  enactments  and  serves  only  as  a  reviewing  body  acting  for 
the  legislature  and  the  people  of  the  state  of  New  Mexico.  It  is  in- 
conceivable to  me  wherein  the  State  Comptroller  or  the  State  Tax 
Commission  has  any  virtues  which  qualifies  them  above  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education  as  a  budget  reviewing  body  for  schools.  If 
this  contention  is  narrow  and  unreasonable  all  that  I  can  say  is  make 
the  most  of  it. 

Mr.  McCoIlum  says  "that  the  (educational)  department  is  not 
prepared  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  (budget  making)."  In  what 
way  are  local  budget  commissions,  the  office  of  the  State  Comptroller 
or  the  office  of  the  State  Tax  Commission  better  prepared?  Are  they 
less  political  in  their  makeup?  Or  does  the  very  fact  that  they  are 
political  insure  the  schools  against  the  ravages  of  political  attacks? 
Here  and  there  reference  is  made  to  the  fact  that  present  conditions 
can  be  remedied  only  by  constitutional  amendment.  Since  most  of 
these  references  are  general  and  categorical  I  can  refute  them  only 
when  applied  specifically.  The  evils  of  our  budgetary  system  do  not 
require  constitutional  amendment  to  reform. 

8.  Repeatedly  the  statement  is  made  that  we  cannot  have  an 
equalized  program  because  there  aren't  "means  of  support."  My  orig- 
inal paper  points  out  those  means  and  requires  only  a  little  study  to 
understand.  The  quotation  of  "robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul"  seems  to 
assume  that  certain  favorite  districts  hold  a  clear  deed  of  title  to  ex- 
isting sources  of  state  school  revenue — a  contention  with  which  I 
cannot  possibly  agree  under  any  circumstances.  The  wealth  of  the 
state  belongs  to  the  children  of  the  state — and  that  means  to  all  chil- 
dren on  an  equalized  and  equitable  basis. 

Reference  is  made  to  my  Table  IV  as  "worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
archives  for  future  generations  but  not  applicable  to  present  day  en- 
vironment."    Why  not?     A  categorical  indictment  of  this  sort  leads 
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us  nowhere.  I  stand  ready  to  revise  or  correct  the  figures  given  in 
that  table — but  first  I  must  know  wherein  these  figures  are  in  error. 
Mr.  McCollum  states  that  I  had  "optimistically  assumed  that  we  had 
$7,157,091"  whereas,  I  have  stated  that  we  can  have  that  amount  un- 
der my  plan.  Remember  again  that  I  am  speaking  of  the  future  and 
not  of  the  past.  I  believe  that  in  this  section  Mr.  McCollum  has  la- 
bored under  a  misconception,  as  I  am  dealing  with  the  proposed  re- 
forms and  not  with  the  status  quo.  If  under  the  proposed  plan  you 
can  show  the  shortages  which  Mr.  McCollum  claims,  no  one  will  be 
more  surprised  than  I,  or,  I  am  sure,  Mr.  McCollum. 

I  am  derided  because  I  advocate  that  cities  exercise  local  option 
above  the  20  mills,  but  Mr.  McCollum's  No.  6  proposal  advocates  ex- 
actly the  same  thing. 

9.  Reference  to  the  "local  nature"  of  some  of  the  sources  of 
school  revenue  again  indicates  an  attitude  that  seeks  a  clear  deed  of 
title  to  state  school  revenues  for  favorite  districts. 

Fundamentally  the  issue  seems  to  be :  Shall  we  have  a  state  edu- 
cational program,  or  shall  we  have  a  feudalistic  arrangement  wherein 
each  school  system  constitutes  an  independent  principality  which  sur- 
vives only  by  virtue  of  its  own  resources  and  by  what  it  can  wrest 
from  its  less  powerful  neighbors? 


CONCERNING    DR.    SANCHEZ'S    SECOND    PAPER 
ON  FUTURE   LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM 

By  J.  R.  McCollum 

Dr.  Sanchez  and  I  have  the  same  objective,  the  best  school  that 
can  be  provided  for  every  child.  On  some  methods  of  immediate  pro- 
cedure we  must  agree  to  disagree.  The  two  papers  read  at  the 
conference  express  these  different  but  sincere  views.  We  have  no 
desire  to  prolong  discussion  but  wish  to  correct  a  few  statements  in 
Dr.  Sanchez's  second  paper,  published  above,  but  which  a  time  limit 
prevented  his  reading  at  the  conference. 

1.  We  do  not  claim  any  part  in  the  authorship  of  the  distribution 
plan  enacted  in  the  business  tax  law.  We  advocated  a  different 
plan  and  lost. 

2.  We  did  not  estimate  the  production  of  a  2%  business  tax  at 
$2,900,000.  Our  estimate,  based  on  U.  S.  census  reports  and  other 
available  data,  was  approximately  that  sum  with  a  rate  of  2%% 
on  sales  and  services  and  a  4%  rate  on  severance  of  oil,  gas  and 
potash.  With  the  rates  all  reduced  to  2%  the  estimate  is  2% 
millions.  Later  information  does  not  materially  change  that 
estimate  of  annual  production. 

3.  We  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Sanchez  that  communities  with  the 
better  schools  have  robbed  weaker  brothers.  A  well  developed 
educational  consciousness  has  prompted  these  communities  to 
make  the  sacrifice  necessary  to  supplement  state  resources  suffi- 
ciently to  establish  their  present  standards.  In  many  instances 
they  have  also  contributed  liberally  to  the  support  of  schools  in 
other  communities.  They  should  be  commended  for  good  citizen- 
ship and  not  condemned  as  unfair. 

4.  We  did  not  refer  to  his  optimistic  estimate  of  $7,000,000  as  a 
"pipe  dream."  Dr.  Sanchez  applied  that  term.  He  is  an  able 
linguist. 

5.  In  his  second  paper  Dr.  Sanchez  raises  the  question  of  a  "caste 
system."  Let  him  assume  the  responsibility.  I  must  decline  to  be 
so  paged.  I  have  been  in  educational  work  too  long  to  advocate 
any  caste  distinction  in  the  public  schools. 

6.  Finally,  let  me  add  that  I  fear  Dr.  Sanchez's  zeal  and  limited  time 
have  led  him  to  make  some  statements  in  his  second  paper  without 
first  making  that  careful  and  scientific  research  which  is  his  usual 
custom  and  which  has  made  so  many  of  his  contributions  to  edu- 
cational progress  meritorious  and  valuable.  Preliminary  con- 
ferences are  for  the  presentation,  comparison  and  evaluation  of 
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suggestions.  Later  conferences  are  for  compromise  and  agree- 
ment. Both  have  their  place.  We  have  both  offered  our  sugges- 
tions. Neither  has  claimed  that  his  plan  is  the  one  panacea. 
When  professional  educators  and  intelligent  laymen  have  com- 
pleted their  conferences  and  agreed  on  some  definite  program  of 
action,  I  am  confident  that  they  will  find  Dr.  Sanchez  and  me  both 
doing  our  best  in  support  of  such  a  program  and  working 
together  like  good  brothers. 


